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It is hard to do right independently in this world. 
It is hard to follow one’s own convictions of duty, 
when those convictions are at variance with the com- 
mon practices of good people about one. Most people 
want to do right. Still more people want to do 
what is counted right. 

“And many are afraid of God, 

And more of Mrs. Grundy.” 
But to obey God in all things, Mrs. Grundy must be 
offended in a great many things. In fact, there is 
not a single Christian church wherein, in matters of 
conduct and dress and occupation and amusements, a 
conscientious Christian believer does not have to 
choose between pleasing God and pleasing Mrs. 
Grundy—the Mrs. Grundy who is a prominent 
member of that particular church. But the choice 
must be made; for no man can serve two masters, nor 
serve one Master and one mistress—who are as unlike 
as God and Mrs. Grundy. 


Versatility is a great gift. The world has all sorts 
of gibes for the “Jack of all trades and master of 
none ;” and yet the “ Jack of all trades ” has a sphere 
of usefulness quite as important as that of the work- 
man trained to do one thing well. There can be 
little doubt that the Admirable Crichton, whose fame 


as3 | ple; and the “ Jack of all trades” would serve a use- 


362 | week by week, by Professor W. Henry Green, of 


centuries, was simply a brilliant superficialist, who 
skimmed the surface of all knowledge and dipped 
deeply nowhere ; but the Admirable Crichton’s work 
has left at least as important an impress upon the 
world as that of nine out of ten of the learned special- 
ists of his day. The world is full of all sorts of peo- 


ful purpose were he to act as nothing more than a 
universal solvent, so providing for the mingling of 
things that would otherwise stand apart. There is 
great wrong done by the cry against “Jacks of all 
trades ;” many a man whom God has created with 
capabilities to serve his generation as a first-class 
“ Jack of all trades” has been turned from his life- 
calling, and set towards a vain endeavor to become a 
master of one calling, by the senseless outcry against 
the divine gift of versatility. Depend upon it, if God 
has created a man to become an excellent “ Jack of 
all trades,” it is very poor policy to try to make a 
master of one trade out of him. And whether God 
has made us to be “ Jacks of all trades,” or master of 
one trade, the only way to a successful life is through 
doing that for the doing of which he has made us. 


The International lessons for the last six months of 
this year are from the Old Testament, including three 
months with David and the Psalms, and three months 
with Solomon and the Books of Wisdom. The Critical 
Notes on the lesson-text will be given in our columns, 


Princeton, chairman of the American Company of 
Old Testament Revisers. In addition to the accus- 
tomed variety of lesson-helps in their several depart- 
ments, special articles as side-lights in Bible study are 
arranged for from the following well-known writers 
in Europe and America: 


The Throne of David: a Messianic Study. 
By Professor Bernhardt Weiss, of Germany. 


Israel’s Empire. 

By Canon H. B. Tristram, of England. 
Absalom : a Study. 

By the Rev. Dr. Samuel Cox, of England. 

Editor of The Expositor. 

Oriental Temples. 

By Theo. G. Pinches, of the British Museum. 
The Blessedness of Trust. 

By the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan, of Scotland. 
What is True Wisdom ? 

By Professor Paul Cassel, of Germany. 
The Plague in the East. 

By Professor George E. Post, of Syria. 
The Bringing of the Ark to Zion. 


By Professor W. Henry Green, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 





Light from Hebrew Proper Names. 
By Professor H. B. Smith, of Lane Theological | 
Seminary. 


By Professor H. B. Ridgaway, of Garrett Theo- | 7 


logical Institute. 


The Penitential Psalms. 
By the Rey, Dr. Marvin R, Vincent, of New 





as & universal scholar bas come down through three 





York, 


Cleansing from Secret Faults. 
By the Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, of 
Philadelphia. 


The Glory in the Heavens. 
By Professor C. A. Young, of the College of 
New Jersey. 
The Talmud on the Relations of Child and Parent. 
By Professor Bernhard Pick, of Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
Solomon in the Legends. 


By the Rev. Dr. A.S. Isaacs, editor of The 
Jewish Messenger. 


Temple and Synagogue. 
By Professor S. 'T. Lowrie, of New Jersey. 


Is the Life of Faith a Happy One? 
By Professor Austin Phelps, of Massachusetts. 


Proverbs in the East. 
By the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York. 


Who Wrote the Proverbs ? 
By Professor George H. Schodde, of Capital 
University, Ohio. 


What the Teacher Can Do for Temperance. 
By the Rev. Dr. J. C. W. Coxe, of Lowa. 


Ecclesiastes: a Drama of Modern Thought. 
By Professor Howard Osgood, of Rochester 
Theological Seminary, 


The Conclusion of the Whole Matter. 
By the Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, of New Jersey. 





THE DUTY OF GUARDING ONE’S NAME. 


A man’s name stands for himself. The humbler 
man in the community is known only by his name; 
and the more prominent a man becomes before the 
world, the more his personality is merged in his name, 
In fact, from the lowest to the highest of mankind 
one’s name is ever one’s truest self. 

It is commonly said that in the days of the Bible 
story men’s names were more personal and distinctive 
than at the present time, because they always had a 
meaning to begin with. Names were then given to 
children at their birth, in view of some special circum- 
stance of their start in life, or in indication of some 
experience or expectation of their parents, or because 
of some peculiarity of appearance or of character on 
the part of the children themselves. And, again, an 
entire change in the sphere of life, or in the character 
of an individual, was, in those days, often marked by 
a change of his name. Yet there is a sense in which 
a man’s name is even more personal and distinctive 
now than then. Then one’s name had its obvious 
meaning at the beginning ; 
more appropriate with the passing years. But now, 
one’s name takes on its meaning with one’s advancing 
growth, and comes at last te represent one’s character, 
one’s history, one’s place im the world, and one’s most 


and it might grow less or 


| absolute identity among and apart from his fellows. 


Gleanings from the Land of David and Solomon. | 


Then, a man’s name had more of mere meaning in it. 
ow, @ man’s name has more of the man himself in it. 
Then, a man’s name helped to indicate him who bore 


it. Now, a man’s name is the man who bears it. 
’ ne ea ia hice 
Even the old Bible names have little meaning 
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full of meaning according to our modern method of 
identifying the name itself with the one who bears 
it. “ Abraham ” is to our minds not “ The father of 
a multitude,” but the faith-filled pilgrim, the loving 
and trustful friend of God. “Solomon” stands not 
for “ Peace,” but for the wise and mighty king of 
Israel in the days of that nation’s glory. “ Judas” 
is no longer “ Praise,” but the cold-hearted, reprobate 
betrayer of his Friend and Master. And as it is 
with those names, so it is with the names of outside 
history. “ Homer,” “Socrates,” “Cato,” “ Brutus,” 
“Charlemagne,” “Columbus,” “ Luther,” “ Wash- 
ington,” “ Benedict Arnold,” “ Benjamin Franklin,” 
“Abraham Lincoln,” “ Longfellow,” “ Garfield,” 
each of these names represents not its original verbal 
signification, but the character and life-story of an 
individual. The name stands for the man—is the 
man ; it embodies and represents the man as he has 
evidenced himself before the world, and apart from 
the rest of his race. 

A man’s name is partly due to others and partly 
due to himself. To begin with, it represents those 
who have gone before him, his family ancestry with 
the aggregate of its gains or losses in generations 
prior to his own. But as he goes on in life, his name 
is shaped and finally fixed by his own character and 
actions. Both in what it was as it came to him, how- 
ever, and it what it is by his own making, a man’s 
name is his for his own guarding; and he is responsi- 


ble for its unstained preservation, or for its harm and 


loss. And no treasure that a man has by inheritance 
is so precious, nor should any be guarded so zealously, 
as the treasure of a good name: 


“The honors of a name ’tis just to guard ; 
They are a trust but lent to us, which we take, 
And should, in reverence to the donor’s fame, 
With care transmit them down to other hands.” 


Nor is there any treasure to be sought for, or to be 
won, in all our life struggle, comparable with a per- 
manently worthy name ; 


“The purest treasure mortal times afford, 
Is spotless reputation; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay.” 


And then, again: 
“He lives who dies to win a lasting name.” 


The Talmud says: “There are three crowns, the 
crown of the Law, the crown of the priesthood, and 
the crown of royalty; but the crown of good name 
mounts above them all.” And the Bible adds, to those 
who would make the choicest treasure their pursuit : 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches; ” and that which is thus best worth striving 
for and getting, is surely best worth keeping and 
guarding sacredly. 

And the dangers which surround a good name are 
as many and as obvious as the difficulties which 
stand in the way of its attainment. More is expected 
of one whose name already stands high in any sphere 
of good, than of him who has never given ground of 
expectation in that sphere. What he has done and what 
he has shown himself to be, already, increases his bur- 
den of responsibility to be and to do according to his 
own best record thus far. Failing in new achievement, 
he fails of keeping his former reputation good. 

“The reputation 
Of virtuous actions passed, if not kept up 


By an access and fresh supply of new ones, 
Is lost and soon forgotten,” 


But beyond this danger of depreciation in a good 
name through a neglect of farther opportunities of its 
evidencing, there is the peril of its staining, or of its final 
loss, by the sin or the folly of an hour. A good name 
cannot be acquired in a moment, but a moment can 
prove its ruin, And unless a man bears this thought 
continually in mind, and is on his guard accordingly, 
his chiefest treasure out of his life-long endurances 
and achievements may be lost to him through 
his misconduct at a single unguarded point of 
conduct. 


“Thy credit wary keep, tis quickly gone: 
Being got by many actions, lost by one.” 





jealously, in the terrible results of the unwise risking 


And when once lost, lost for always: 


“O reputation; dearer far than life 
Thou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of smell, 
Whose cordial drops once spilt by some rash hand, 
Not all the owner’s care, nor the repenting toil 
Of the rude spiller, ever can collect 
To its first purity and native sweetness.” 


Yet, as a matter of fact, no earthly treasure is more 
commonly treated with culpable carelessness by men 
generally, than a good name. No other treasure or 
yalued possession is risked so freely, or so recklessly, 
by men who count themselves fairly sensible and 
cautious in their business dealings and in their social 
relations. Men who guard their money, their health, 
their personal integrity, with jealous watchfulness, 
will give the use of their names to an institution, or 
to a business movement, or in unqualified commenda- 
tion of a book, or of a nostrum, or of an individual, 
when they would never think of giving one per cent 
of their income, or one-tithe of their time, or one drop 
of their heart’s blood, to advantage that cause to 
which they now practically commit all that they 
possess, all that they are, and all that they can ever 
hope to have or to be. If, indeed, the writing of his 
name is desired at the foot of a promissory note, or 
on its back, a business man is likely to be very cau- 
tious in his response to a call upon him; but if his 
mere name by itself is asked for, he is rarely so 
reluctant to take the risks which accompany that 
giving. Yet, the risk toa man’s name is far less 
when the loss involved is a pecuniary one, and when 
the limits of that loss are fixed by the instrument to 
which the name is attached, than when a man’s 
entire personality goes with his name indefinitely in 
the direction of his signature. In fact, the least 
objectionable misuse of a man’s name is in pecuniary 
indursement, and the smallest risks to a man’s name 
lie in that direction. 

Just now a fresh and enlarged importance is given 
to this matter of one’s duty to guard his good name 


of a name which in its sphere stood pre-eminent in our 
own land, and was of world-wide honor and repute. 
Nor would it be right—through personal sympathy— 
to allow the lessons of this catastrophe to pass unim- 
proved in their bearings on the conduct of us all. It 
can be said with truth, that the name of no living 
American stood so high among the sons of men as the 
name of Ulysses 8. Grant. And only think of the 
priceless cost of that name as it stood! In addition 
to all the toils and endurances of the man himself 
who bore that name, there was represented in it the 
fullest outlay of blood and treasure of a great nation 
in its life-struggle. The noblest of our youth by 
scores of thousands laid down their lives heroically in 
the effort to give that name its final lustre. The 
government itself poured out its wealth by hundreds 
of millions, to keep that name from proving a failure. 
All that was done or endured nobly on either side in | 
that great conflict of the American people, entered | 
into the real cost of that name which the world came 
to look upon with honor, and which was one of the 
treasures of the American nation as a whole. 


Great trusts had been committed to Ulysses 8. 
Grant. But in all the responsibilities which were 
upon him while he was at the head of the American 
army as its General-in-chief, in war or in peace; or, 
again, while he stood as the President of the Ameri. 
can Republic,—no responsibility ever laid upon him 
equaled his responsibility for his good name now that 
that name included all his military and his civil 
record, and more besides. Yet that great treasure, 
that good name with all that it had cost, and with all 
that it was to him and to his, and to the American 
people, and to the world at large, was given unquali- 
fiedly, by him, to another, so that through its misuse it 
became a means of crime and of wrong, and was | 
made an aid to the injury or to the ruin of innocent 
and trustful believers in that name on every side. 

No one impugns the personal motives of Ulysses S. 
Grant in this transaction. No one questions his | 











doubts that he was wholly deceived by the man whom 
he trusted with his name, nor yet that his error has 
cost himself more than it has cost any other one 
person involved in the sad affair. But it ought to be 
recognized as a truth, that Ulysses S. Grant had no 
moral right to risk his name in this way,or in any 
similar way. He no more had a right to give his great 
name unqualifiedly to any human being for use in a 
business which was not under his immediate charge 
in its entirety and in its details, than he would have 
had to give his signatures in blank for military 
orders while he was commanding our armies, or to 
give his signatures in blank for official commissions 
or for messages to Congress, while he was our Presi- 
dent. In this risking of his name itself, he was at 
fault ; he did a wrong for which he is held responsi- 
ble, for which he is suffering bitterly, and which it is 
the duty of us all to recognize—in order that a like 
wrong-doing may not be done unwittingly by us or 
by those whom we may influence. 

Nor yet is General Grant a sinner above others, 
although a sufferer above others, in the line of his sad 
error. Wrong doing in this direction is very common, 
shamefully common, even on the part of prominent 
and foremost Christian men. Men give their names 
with a culpable freeness to societies, and to corpora- 
tions, and to individuals, without any due sense of the 
responsibility, or of the dangers, thereby assumed. 
Men count their names less valuable than their prop- 
erty, their health, their lives, their integrity; when 
in fact their names are more important and more 
precious than these all. The community ought to be 
more strict than it is in holding all good men to the 
responsibility of theirnames. Any criminal perversion 
of funds, or any criminal perversion of a trust, or any 
other marked wrong-doing, by any institution, should 
bring direct reflection on every name of a director or 
other moral indorser of that institution ; and the claim 
of any such director or indorser, that it was only his 
name, and not his watchful oversight, which he had 
given to that institution, should be taken as a con- 
fession of his greater wrong, through his culpable 
despising of his birthright, and his reck!ess risking 
of his name where the interests of others as well as of 
himself were surely involved. 

Take home to yourself this lesson of the hour. 
Your greatest earthly treasure is your own good 
name. Guard that as you would your truest self. 
Count every other possession its inferior. If any one 
comes to you asking your name, as the manager of an 
association or of a corporation, as the recommendor 
of a school, of a business firm, or of an applicant 
for office or service, understand that he asks that 
which involves to you more than the most liberal 
cash donation you ever yet made to the choicest cause 
of your confidence or your affections. If you want to 
help him, and can doso by emptying your pocket-book 
in his behalf, by leaving your business and going out 
with him from house to house, by sitting up with him 
three nights in a week for the next six months, be 
glad that you can get off with so small an outlay as 
that. But unless you are ready to do all that for him, 
and a great deal more,—don’t give him your name. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Unfailing regularity in attendance at Sunday-school 
is not everything, but it issomething. If ateacher or a 
scholar calls himself a member of a Sunday-school, he 
ought to be at the sessions of that Sunday-school as 
regularly as is possible; and regularity is possible to a 
far greater extent than either teachers or scholars gen- 
erally seem to suppose. A recent mention in our pages 
of an exceptionally faithful scholar in this line in a 
Massachusetts Sunday-school, has called out an Illinois 
pastor with even a better record for one of his scholars 
than that which was deemed thus noteworthy in New 
England. He writes: 

STERLING, ILL., 


May 21, 1884. 
Editor of The Sunday School Times: 


In your issue of May 17, you mention the case of a boy in 
Massachusetts who recently completed seven years unbroken 
attendance at Sunday-school, his age being eleven years, 
Allow me to say that Illinois can show something better than 


purity and simplicity of purpose in it all, No one| that, As the Baptist Sunday-school in Sterling (Jll.), Joba 
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Harmon will celebrate eleven years’ continuous attendance 
next month. He is in his fourteenth year. On one occasion 
he came wading through the snow up to his knees, having the 
measles at the same time. On another, he brought a broken 
arm. And now he works three miles in the country, but walks 
in to school. Not one session during all this time has he 
missed. “Is not this a banner scholar?’”’ As each anniver- 


sary returns, John receives some little token of regard from 
the school. 


A. H. STOLE, 
Pastor of First Baptist Church. 


If any boy has a better record than that, for punctu- 
ality, he must have taken more than eleven years to 
make it; to say nothing of the measles, a snowstorm, 
and a broken arm. Who comes next? 


In all extended reviews, or briefer notices, of books, 
given in our pages under the head of “ Books and Writ- 
ers’’ or in any other department of this paper, we have 
in mind first the cause of truth, and next the interests of 
our readers. We take no account of author or publisher 
except in subordination to these superior interests. Nor 
do we hesitate to disagree with the popular judgment 
concerning any work which we undertake to notice. It 
is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that in many 
instances our comments are unsatisfactory to authors or 
to publishers; although publishers are less likely than 
authors to express any dissatisfaction which they may 
feel. An illustration of the spirit of an aggrieved author 
is to be found in a letter just received from England. 
Mr. Thomas Newberry has edited an extensive work 
known as the Englishman’s Bible, in which, by changes 
in type, by.various arbitrary signs, and by marginal read- 
ings, an attempt is made to put the unlearned reader 
into possession of the more delicate shades of gram- 
matical force and distinction in the original text. This 
work we noticed a few weeks ago in our book columns; 
and in so doing we ventured to put a very different esti- 
mate on its practical value from that which had been 
siven by the Dean of Canterbury and Dr. Horatius 
onar. It seems that our comments were not satisfac- 
‘ory to Mr. Thomas Newberry, and here is the choice 
aud elegant phrasing in which he indicates his disap- 
proval of our comments: 

ALEXANDRA VILLA, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


May 15, 1884. 
DEAR Mr. EddieToR: 


Little Eddie was very fond of tearing his picture books. 


One day a book was sent to him pasted on cloth, too tough 
for him to tear up. 

His father came in and saw him blubbering, crying, and 
scratching. 

“* Eddie,” says he, “ what are you making all this ado about? ” 

“Cause I can’t tear my picture book.” 

‘“« Neddie, I think you are a very silly boy, you deserve to 
have your ears pulled a little longer than they are.” 

“But Addie, dear, if you will only look at the picture book, 
instead of trying to pick holes in the cover, you will like your 
hook very much—for it will last longer than your other book 
vhich you can tear up so easily. And I think you owe an 
ipology to the kind friend whe sent it, for scratching up the 
cover so.” 

Yours truly, 
THOMAS NEWBERRY, 
Editor of the Englishman s Bible. 

Our readers are certainly entitled to the benefit of 
this letter, as an added indication of the spirit and man- 
ner of this new illuminator of the sacred text. And 
now to make clearer our views on the subject thus lifted 
into fresh prominence, we note more explicitly some of 
our principal objections to Mr. Thomas Newberry’s 
Englishman’s Bible. 1. It is chiefly a record of the 
gerammatical variations of the original—a record not 
needed by the Hebraist, and one which would tend to 
lead the mere English reader astray, through his 
ignorance of the spirit of Hebrew grammar, and of the 
causes producing these variations. 2. The mystical 
theories regarding Hebrew grammar, announced by the 


editor in his preface, are likely to set the English 
reader wrong from the very start. 3. The rubric-sym- 
bolism adopted in the text is too cumbrous for ready 


use. 4 The emphatic words shown by capitals are 
partly due to the demands of the original, and partly 
due to Mr. Newberry’s own interpretation of the original. 
Here the beginner is apt to mistake a fancy of the trans- 
lator for a fact of the original. 5. Mr. Newberry’s 
knowledge of the original is respectable, but obviously 
not profound. His views of Hebrew etymology differ 
from those of modern critical scholars generally. 6. The 
only classes who could fairly use Mr. Newberry’s book 
without being led into error are (1) competent scholars 
who do not need Mr. Newberry’s helps; and (2) students 
of Hebrew whose scholarship would gain no more from 
the use of the book than a school-boy gains from the 


help of a “ pony,” or, as th8 English call it, ‘a crib,” 





OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


BY LUCY J. RIDER. 


Holy Spirit, blessed Spirit, 

Only source of life and light, 
Cause thy face to shine upon me, 
Scatter all my deadly night. 

Holy Spirit, blessed Spirit, 
Help, oh, help my unbelief, 

Lord, I sink in stormy waters, 
Quickly come to my relief. 


Love abounding, love o’erflowing, 
Love amazing, love divine, 
Breath of God from heaven blowing, 
Fill this longing heart of mine! 
Holy Spirit, blessed Spirit, 
Fit my heart to be thy throne; 
Come as a refiner’s burning, 
Purifying Spirit, come! 
Suddenly into thy temple 
Come to cleanse and sanctify ; 
Who can stand at thine appearing? 
What thy mighty power defy ? 


Holy Spirit, thine the office, 
To reveal my Lord to me; 

Take the things of Christ my Saviour, 
Let my soul his glory see. 

Oh for fullness of outpouring! 
Ob for perfect liberty! 

Come, O Spirit, mighty Spirit, 
Manifest my Lord to me! 


Holy Spirit, meet my longing 
With a touch of love divine— 
Lonzing thou thyself has kindled 
In this deathless soul of mine. 

Only Christ my soul desireth, 
Only Christ to me reveal, 

Open thou mine eyes to see him, 
Open thou my heart to feel. 


Love abounding, love o’erflowing, 
Love amazing, love divine, 

Breath of God from heaven blowing, 
Fill this longing heart of mine. 





THE INHERITANCE OF THE CHILDREN. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


An objection to the divine government that lies on the 
face of things and easily admits of strong statement, is 
the unfortunate entail of vice in the household, the 
degree in which the parent encloses in his own acts the 
fortunes of the child to the detriment of the child. This 
objection is answered by urging the promise, the 
redemptive force, there is in this law of inheritance. 
When the world shall obey, obedience will perpetuate 
and enlarge itself along these very lines of descent. So 
much is suffered to belong to transgression that the same 
may also fall in the end to righteousness. If inheritance 
is first the dissemination of sin, it will, at the second 
remove, become the propagating power of holiness. 

This we hold a true answer. Yet how often does 
inheritance miscarry, when enterprise, character, social 
and spiritual values, are to be transferred. A Hezekiah 
may beget a Manasseh; a Josiah a Jehoiakim; a Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninusa Commodus. There are many dis- 
appointments in physical inheritance, so extensive and 
obscure are the forces involved init. Moral inheritance 
has also its great surprises. Moral inheritance should be 
more amenable to wise action than physical inheritance, 
as its forces lie more directly within our reach. Yet, 
physical inheritance has given to men new and great 
powers in animal life and vegetable life, in all that per- 
tains to uses, pleasures and beauties ; while moral descent 
still perplexes us by its many unfortunate results, 

One reason why moral inheritance may miscarry is, 
that it is more or less involved with physical inheritance, 
and the latter may prove the strongest factor. Unfavor- 
able physical conditions given to offspring may over- 
shadow spiritual ones. The wisdom that is to rule the 
spiritual world must lay the foundations of its power in 
the physical world. 

Another cause whicb may interfere with moral inheri- 
tance is the preoccupation which comes with great gifts. 
The parent is too full of his own work; circumstances 
begin at once to put into his strong and diligent hand 
more than he can do, more than he can hold. The pre- 
ordained work of the fatherhood suffers neglect, and 
that constant communion and intercourse of life which 
are the essential conditions of moral inheritance do not 
exist between parent and child. The world inherits the 
man, and is profited by him, not the household. 

But a third reason of partial or complete failure in 
parents to pass the true gifts of life to their children is 





one of which we are more anxious to speak. The 
parents themselves have no true conception of what they 
have to give, nor of the method of its transfer. The 
physical accompaniments of well-being, secondary as 
they are to its personal conditions, get into the fore- 
ground, absorb the attention, and are taken as a true 
expression of prosperity, if not its very substance. 
Labor is not looked upon as the condition and school of 
spiritual power, a condition as essential to spiritual 
health as activity is to physical health, but it is accepted 
and endured in the present for the sake of a future for 
the child that shall be comparatively exempt from it. 
Thus life is marred in one person or in one period by 
excessive labor; in another person or another period by 
too little labor. Labor is not made that well-ordered 
and beneficent activity on which the life thrives every 
day, but a hard payment made for gains that are never 
to be realized. Doubly unfortunate is it, when this 
untoward division between useful labor and enjoyment 
is made by the parent between himself and his children 
in behalf, as he supposes, of their pleasure. Exceed- 
ingly sad is it, when a father or mother, prompted by - 
that abundant love which should be the sure impulse of 
progress, says to himself, ‘““ My children shall have more 
advantages and more gratifications than I have had,” 
and, casting this gold of love at once in with the alloy 
of selfishness, takes contentedly the toil of life in the 
vain expectation of winning a better life for his children 
without toil. He forgets that he owes his own force of 
character, his patience and self-denial, to the very hard- 
ships he wishes his children to avoid, and that he is 
preparing not so much to improve, as to subvert, the 
discipline of the world. The hardest, lowest labor is 
better than no labor; for labor gauges the useful and 
profitable and strengthening activity of the soul. The 
true gains of labor are found in making labor higher, 
broader, more really serviceable. It is in this school of 
labor,—labor worthily directed,—shared and sympa- 
thetically helped, by parents, that children receive their 
moral inheritance. Children who do not enter into the 
toils, the self-denials and courageous efforts of their 
parents, lose the conditions of moral strength. Children 
who receive as pleasures the fruits of the toil of parents, 
are taught selfishness and ingratitude in their worst 
forms. It is impossible to give a child any worse lesson, 
that is not directly vicious, than this, that he is to enter 
freely, without participation and without return, into 
the labors of others; and if those whose exertions are 
thus unhesitatingly appropriated are parents, the wrong- 
fulness of the instruction is correspondingly increased. 
The statement, that the parent lives for the child, must 
be supplemented by the statement, that the child lives 
for the parent. Human happiness in the household 
cannot, any more than elsewhere, be thrown into a 
future which is never reached. Parents must have 
minds and hearts, purposes and labors, hopes and joys, 
worth sharing, and children must share them. In this 
close sympathy, moral life, virtue, is begotten, and 
nowhere else. As it is in the mind of Christ that true 
love springs up in the child of Christ; so is it in this 
lower relation, that ever images to us that higher rela- 
tion which binds us to God. 


The object of wealth is to aid us in carrying labor 
more directly into the social, spiritual world. If labor 
of any kind is put upon the parent by his circumstances, 
that labor must be shared by the children, and so all 
minds be knit together in it; if the parent, at ease in 
regard to immediate wants, is able to direct his labor in 
part to higher ends, then labor as labor, as something to 
be congcientiously and fully done, must also be accepted 
and faithfully performed by’children. There is no dis- 
cipline to be found for our powers save in this use of 
them,—a use which extends to strenuous and persevering 
toil. The unwillingness to accept such toil, when the 
world stands in sore need of it everywhere, is the very 
gist of selfishness. When one’s life, as a whole, is self- 
indulgent, selfish, the graces, courtesies and amenities 
scattered here and there, put upon it as ornaments, can- 
not redeem it, or truly adorn it. 


They are a few violets 
on a barren sand-knoll. 


Self-denial is the root of all virtue, all good-will. A 
family discipline that is weakening this moral dispo- 
sition must, whatever may be its other advantages, in 
the end, fail. The spiritual entail between father and 
son is cut short oftener at this point than at any other. 
The father bears burdens in love for his household, and 
the son in selfishness allows him to bear them. Virtue 
comes to an end in the father, and vice recommenceg 
in the son. 

There can be no benevolence, no sympathetic work, 
man with man, whose foundations have not been laid in 
self-denial—that self-denial whose constant expression 
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is useful labor. All other growth is mushroom growth, 
that has no fibre, n0 strength, no divine life. 

The world has had, and still has, more difficulty in 
making this step in progress than any other,—the step 
from physical prosperity to the spiritual well-being that 
ought to accompany it. Society, up to the latest time, 
has always failed when it has reached this stage, and so 
have most families failed. The individual, who has 
himself achieved success, more often endures successfully 
its new trials; but the son, who has this trial put upon 
him without the discipline, more often ignominiously 
fails, 

We must remember, if the kingdom of heaven is to 
bring forth the kingdom of heaven, that the children of 
light must reappear in their own image; that gestation 
of every order must take place amid its own forces, in 
its own field. The sound body begets the sound body; 
intellectual activity is called out and fed by intellectual 
activity. Love, self-denying love,—and this is the love 
of Christ,—is the fruit of a fellowship of wise, self- 
denying labors. We shall not escape this law by which 
labor and love grow up together till we can plant trees 
upon rocks, 
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NATURE’S TIME-MEASURES. 


BY PROFESSOR J, T. L. PRESTON, 


“What is time?” a philosopher was asked. “If you 
do not ask me, I know,” he replied; “if you ask me, I 
cannot tell.” 

So mysterious is time! we cannot think of it as begin- 
ning, nor yet as ending. It has in itself but one element 
—extension. And yet it characterizes every event that 
ever was, is, or is to be. 

So closely is every moment connected with the 
moment before and the moment after, that nothing can, 
by possibility, separate the two, or be inserted between 
them ; and yet, each moment divides every possible event 
into now and then, It is constantly passing before us, 
and yet cannot be seen, nor heard, nor appreciated, 
except as reflected from what is taking place within it. 
A vacuum is fairly its symbol, yet it occupies as well 
as encompasses all things. It is ever recurring, but by 
no possibility can a single moment, once past, ever be 
recalled. Of all things it is the most fleeting, yet of all 
things the most unchangeable. « Finally, itself without 
beginning or end, it marks the beginning and end of 
every created thing. 

To us mortals, responsible for all we do and for all 
we leave undone, it is of the utmost importance that we 
should be able to measure time, in itself measureless, in 
order that we may not lose any of its irrevocable moments. 
This we can do only by marking divisions upon that 
which is indivisible. Observe now, how God, in his 
wisdom and benevolence, has ordered nature in our 
behalf in this particular. 

The two divisions of time most important to us, and 
regularly recurring, are Day and Night—the day for 
life’s work, the night for its repose. Day is divided for 
us by sunrise, noon, and sunset ; while the turn of the 
shadows, with gradual and alternating lengthening and 
decrease, mark the hours on nature’s dial. For our 
unconscious night, the blessing is, that time passes un- 
heeded; and yet for the sailor or the traveler, the 
circumpolar stars are the hands of an unstriking clock 
clearly read by the practised eye. Even animate nature 
gives to the husbandman note of the passing hours in 
the midnight and ante-dawn crowing of the cock and 
the twittering of early birds. By day or night, for min- 
utes and seconds, we may count, approximately, the 
beatings of the heart and the breathing of the lungs. 

As in everything else important, so in measuring 
time, Nature lends herself to the efforts of man to make 
her aid more available for his use. The mark upon the 
door-sill of the forest cabin tefls even the little children 
when noon has come, and the dial is an easy advance 
upon this, in recording the visible progress of the sun; 
and when science has revealed the laws of motion to 
which the celestial sphere is obedient, then clocks and 
chronometers tell us the time of day and nightin ourown 
chambers, and furnish the means of knowing the hour 
in Washington, London or any spot of the habitable 
globe, and they enable us to determine the position, in 
space, of every revolving star, Thus we are enabled to 
estimate the whole of our day and its several parts. 

But we would take in, at one view, a wider scope—we 
want a measured year. To have this, we need but look 
upon the face of our sun-clock, which is set for a year. 
See the sun on the 8lst of December rise (for some of 
us) out of the southernmost loop of the Blue Ridge that 
be ever visits (for others, a corresponding point on the 








horizon must serve), and watch as day by day he 
climbs northward, until on the 21st of March he makes 
the vernal equinox; then in three months more he 
touches his northern solstitial point, on a pinnacle of 
the same mountain ridge, and no sooner has he touched 
it, than he halts, and recedes by equal steps along his 
former path, until—giving us a second equinox in Sep- 
tember, he reaches again his southern solstitial. Thus 
we count one year, divided into three hundred and sixty- 
five days and a fraction over (to prevent monotony), 
with its four seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and win- 
ter, with their respective variations of germination, 
growth, maturity, and cessation, and heat and cold, and 
drought and rain. The flowers in the woods and mead- 
ows are jewelled chronometers, and the coming and 
going of the birds mark with clock-like fidelity the 
passage of time. 

As the sun gives us our year, so the moon divides this 
for us into twelve portions, each again subdivided into 
four parts, indicated in the sky by the new moon, full 
moon, and the two quarters,—each quarter being a week 
of seven days, bound together by the golden band of the 
Sabbath, with the word engraved upon it, “ Remember.” 

Or would we stretch our time-survey farther back? 
Let us count the rings on the fallen oak that chronicle 
not only the passage of each of many centuries, but the 
character of each year, as favorable or the contrary to 
its growth, Or let us visit the remains of famous, or of 
now nameless cities, some buried in sand, some absorbed 
in lakes, some succeeding each other on the same sites, 
and built upon obliterated sepulchres. Or, if we are 
impelled to try and draw nearer to the origin of that 
stream that never had a beginning, let us read the book 
of geology, whose leaves are millennial strata. Every- 
where in it we find counters for the computation of time, 
in its most immense spaces. 

But men are stupid, often, and will not see what God 
bas set round about us, to teach us “to number our 
days.” For such and for all of us, He has set up his 
time-markers through the whole course of life, and in all 
the corners and niches of our individual histories,— 
childhood, youth, manhood, old age; marriage, children, 
and grandchildren—snow upon the brow, the strong 
man bowed, the keepers of the house weakened, and the 
windows darkened! 

Once upon a time, begins the fairy story for the child; 
with but slightly altered phrase, the old man’s experi- 
ence is related,—there was a time. 

Thus has our Creator, by his ordering of the varying 
and contrasted succession of things, prepared for us 
helps to learn ‘so to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom ”—the wisdom that pil- 
grims need whose journey must be made and marked by 
days’ marches—that laborers need whose work is made up 
of daily tasks—that mortals need, to whom a bounded 
term of threescore years and ten has been assigned as 
the vestibule of eternity, 
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THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING. 
BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK. 


The day is longer than the night. Bleak winter lasts 
but through a fourth of the year. Man laughs far more 
than he weeps,—or at least he ought to. Yet why is 
there any darkness to hide the beauty of day, any winter 
to chill the joyance of the year? Why are there tears 
and sorrow at all to imbitter the life of God’s last and 
best creation? We know that everywhere 

“Side by side with hearts’-ease in this world 

The fatal nightshade grows and bitter rue,” 

we know from the sacred pages of Revelation that those 
whose praise is loudest in heaven, those who are “ before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands,” are the ones out of 
“all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues” 
“which came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb;” we know from the voice of all history and 
experience that 

“Only those are crowned and sainted, 

Who with grief have been acquainted.” 

But why is itso? Just becanse it is such a certain and 
universal fact are we the more anxious to have explained 
to us the great mystery of suffering. 

There is no reason why we should not. If we under- 
stand at all the mystery of life, then will it be less a 
mystery to us why suffering is so universal and inevita- 
ble a condition of life. Our meditations and studies of 
the life, sufferings, and death of the Saviour will clearly 
show us, if we so direct them as to obey his loving invi- 


tation, “Learn of me,.,,and ye shall Gnd rest unto 





your souls.” Learn of him as in the desert he is 
tempted, in the garden of the oil-press he writhes and 
groans and sweats great drops of blood, in the mockery 
of the judgment hall, on the cross itself on Golgotha. 
The mystery there is explained to us. 

The suffering of his temptation, what was it other than 
his sublime refusal to adapt himself to one set of circum- 
stances, his bodily, carnal, outward ones, the circum- 
stances surrounding his mere physical and temporal life, 
in order that he might the more fully, absolutely conform 
himself to those of his spirit, that eternal environment 
of truth, purity, holiness, upon which his inner life 
depended? He was beginning to work out the great 
truth he afterwards uttered to his followers, “ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon.” Rather than serve the latter, 
by adjusting himself to the cravings of hunger and 
ambition, he “ mortified,” caused to die, those appetites 
of the bodily nature, and adjusted himself squarely to 
the divine principle of self-sacrifice, sel f-devotion, right, 
truth, God. And so all through his life of suffering. 
More truly yet than Paul, he “died daily,” and by dying 
showed us how to live. 

Man is constituted with a dual nature: a carnal, formed 
“of the dust of the ground;” and a spiritual, “ breathed 
into his nostrils” by the Divine Breath. The one is of 
the earth, earthy. Its faculties and appetencies are all 
earthward. The more fully they are satisfied, the more 
undisturbed will be the action of all its functions. This 
means, that the more completely our lower nature is 
adapted to our earthly environment, our temporal cir- 
cumstances, the more perfect will be the satisfaction, the 
greater the enjoyment, of our lower nature. The more, 
therefore, we could bring ourselves into the condition of 
brute beasts, the less would be the sum and the degree 
of our sufferings,—if we were not men. But being 
human, and not destined to degenerate into a bestial 
state, but to grow in grace unto the fullness of the meas- 
ure of the stature of a perfect man, God has mercifully 
ordained that for every gratification of the lower nature, 
the higher is thrown by so much out of correspondence 
with its spiritual environment, and the laws of the higher 
life; and therefore discomfort, pain, suffering, to the 
higher nature, results as a chastening, preventive, and 
corrective to the lower. Plainly it thus appears how the 
suffering that follows sin is but the mark of God’s tender 
love, and why “ whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” 
It is to save us from sin, and the wages of sin, which is 
death. 

But what of the suffering that befalls the righteous, 
that which is the result of trying to be righteous and 
good? For it is simple folly to deny that good people 
have just as much suffering and pain as the wicked and 
sipful. It is indeed a statement that is often carelessly 
made. But experience always disproves it. Christ 
never said that his followers should escape suffering. 
On the contrary, he was most careful always to impress 
upon thew that to be his true disciple meant to incur 
burdens and pains that otherwise might be avoided. He 
came not tosend peace, but a sword upon earth; to 
set father against child, son against parent, and brother 
against brother; the cup he drank and the baptism he 
was baptized with his followers too would have to endure, 
for the servant is not greater than his Master ; the death 
he died we all must die, if we would live the life of 
Christ which is eternal. But weareto learn of him how 
to make this yoke easy and this burden light, how in 
the midst of all suffering we may enjoy rest unto our 
gouls, his peace, not like the peace which the world 
giveth, but the peace of God that passeth understanding. 


The same law according to which we suffer, being 
human, as often as we violate the demands of the spirit- 
ual environment, causes us also suffering every time we 
refuse to obey the demands of the condition of our lower, 
carnal life. And yet we cannotserve two masters. In 
order to be Christ-like, holy, we must disobey the require- 
ments of self-love, self-preferment, selfishness in every 
form; we must deny ourselves, take up our cross and 
follow Christ and his law of love. The more we thus 
mortify our members, the more completely we die unto 
sin, the more will we live unto righteousness. For life 
in Christ is conditioned by a more and more perfect 
adjustment of our whole being to the spiritual principles 
of right and goodness which Christ embodied. As the 
material earth and the body are.the environment of the 
carnal nature of man, upon which the existence of this 
depends, so God who is a spirit in the environment of 
the higher, spiritual nature,and conformity with union, 
correspondence with the eternal God is the condition of 
eternal life. Our true soul-life may be said to be in 
bondage toour bodily in so far. The bonds are vital 
cords. To cut them cause’ pain. But cutting them 


ia the only thing that will give us the glorious liberty 
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wherewith Christ hath made us free. So far as the 
voluntary endurance of this pain, the complete severance 
of the body from the spirit, even the death on the cross, 
entered into the infinite sacrifice of the Lamb of God, in 
so far must we become actual partakers of the sacrifice, 
with its pain, in ourselves; must “fill up that which is 
behindhand of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh,” as 
Paul expresses it. It is pain for the bodily and carnal 
nature, because it throws it out of correspondence with its 
environment; but it is “rest unto our souls,” because it 
brings them in into complete conformity with the spirit of 
Him in whom we live and move and have our being. Itis 
the peace of God. It is life eternal. 

Knowing this, shall we then struggle and repine when 
we are called upon to suffer for righteousness’ sake? 
Shall we not rather rejoice at each pang we are thus 
made to endure, knowing that it snapped one more bond 
that bound us captive to the earth? one more stone is 
rolled from the tomb of the spirit? one more bitter 
medicinal draught is drunk that shall give us more per- 
fect health, and larger, fuller life? Shall we not rather, 
son-like, drink it, and say, “ Not as I will, O Father, but 
as thou wilt”? 





NEWSPAPERS IN JAPAN. 


BY MRS. HELEN H. 8S. THOMPSON. 


Newspapers and popular rights seem to be natural 
associates. In proportion as one flourishes, so does the 
other. Hence, it is interesting in this country, where 
the despotism of centuries is being overthrown in a day, 
to note how important a factor of the new civilization 
the press is becoming. In 1880 there were two hundred 
and forty newspapers and magazines published in Japan. 
The average sale of daily papers was ninety-one thou- 
sand six hundred, which is not inconsiderable, consider- 
ing that a large proportion of the people are fishermen 
and farmers, living in small villages where the news- 
paper is as yet little read. 

Weekly newspapers are almost unknown. There is 
one published by the missionaries of the American 
Board. This, with a child’s paper, and a magazine 
published by the native Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, are the only Christian periodicals. 

One paper published in Kioto has for its avowed 
object the opposition of Christianity. Unfortunately 
nearly all the Japanese papers abound in immorality, 
as does much of their general literature. The paper 
having the largest circulation is almost entirely filled 
with accounts of apparitions, scandal, and crime. The 
news-venders understand an easy way of disposing of a 
large stock. They take their stand on the street where 
lives the party whose misdeeds are printed. Here they 
cry the news, dwelling chiefly on the crime, social or 
political, which this man has committed. If the accused 
or guilty man chooses, he can buy up the whole stock; 
if not, he will hear the story reiterated till his neighbors 
have exhausted the day’s paper. 

The path of Japanese editors is not without its thorns. 
It is comparatively easy to avoid suits of libel, for the 
peculjar nature or formation of the Japanese language 
allows a double construction, so that an edftor can insist 
that the innocent meaning was intended. The native 
liking for personal hits, however, frequently leads an 
editor so far as to subject him to a fine. Criticisms of the 
Government are even more dangerous. In the English 
journals, frequent accounts are given of two or three 
native journals that have been suspended or otherwise 
punished. One of the peculiarities of Japanese law is 
to treat second offenses with more leniency than the 
first, as the following quotation will show: 

“The editor of the Zroha Shimbun was fined twenty- 
five yen, the other day, for breach of the Press Act. The 
penalty was, however, reduced to five yen, as the delin- 
quent had paid twenty yen, for a similar fault, a few 
days previous. The editor of the Choya Shimbun has 
been more fortunate ; he was fined forty yen for reflecting 
on the conduct of some police-officers ; but as there is 
another charge pending against him, he has been let off 
of the forty yen altogether.” 

In the present state of political excitement, offenses 
against the Press-laws are easily committed. Yet, if 
imprisoned, the editors may still be useful, as a native 
paper tells us that “at present there are ten editors in 
cenfinment in one prison, who occupy their time in 
instructing their fellow-prisoners.” 

A unique custom is in vogue with some papers, to 
employ parties in whose name the journal is edited, but 
whose sole occupation is to go prison whenever the courts 
order that punishment for the editor! 

One of these publishers said of late, “‘ We have learned 
ome thing from your Bible—that we must ‘be as wise as 





serpents, and harmless as doves.’” The awakening of 
intellect, the association with foreign laws, the spread 
of atheism, the financial condition, and political changes, 
call loudly for discussion by the press. Agitators rive 
on either hand, scattering incendiary sentiments, and 
demanding a representative government. The condition 
of Japan has been compared to that of France, one hun- 
dred years ago, trembling on the verge of the Revolution. 
What need that she be guided by a wise, judicious press, 
over the quicksands on which she stands! 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





BOUND IN HONOR. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


“There is Jeanie Paull. She has been visiting at 
Lulu Hardy’s,” said Constance Stacy to Eleanor Ames. 
“ Now we shall find out whether Lulu’s father is as stern 
as he looks, and why Mrs. Hardy always has such a 
sad, woe-begone face.” 

The two girls joined Jeanie, who greeted them very 
pleasantly. They walked on together, and presently 
Miss Constance, bent on gaining information, inquired 
after Lulu. 

“ Lulu is well, and sent her love to all the girls,” said 
Jeanie. 

“ And did you enjoy yourself in Arlington?” asked 
Eleanor, 

“Very much indeed. Lulu’s home is lovely, and she 
is so very thoughtful of her friends. It seems as though 
she cannot do enough for a guest.” 

“TIsn’t her father awfully queer and cross?” pursued 
Constance. “ He frowns so in church, and never seems 
to be enjoying himself. I cannot imagine how you dared 
to stay in the house with him.” 

Jeanie’s face was quite a study: her dark eyes almost 
flashed as she turned to Constance, saying: 

“Mr. Hardy is a kind good man, and Lulu’s father 
besides; but if he were what you seem to fancy, do you 
suppose I would tell you? [could not beso mean. Mother 
has always told me that what I see or hear in a friend’s 
house is sacred, and that to chatter things which a friend 
might not wish to have known, would be unworthy of a 
lady.” 

At the corner the girls separated, Constance and 
Eleanor looking rather ashamed, and Jeanie walking 
down her own street with a very stately step, holding 
her head high. That she should be supposed capable 
of tale-telling was a great annoyance to her, for her 
mother had trained her to be honorable. 

Children, dear, may I whisper to you that we are some- 
times bound in honor not to gossip about persons or 
occurrences, even when nobody has forbidden us to 
speak ? 

Should you happen to be sitting, you little Susie, or 
you Walter, as quiet as a mouse in a corner of the par- 
lor with your book, and mamma coming in with a friend 
holds a conversation not meant for your ear, you should 
either get up and go away, or, if you cannot go away, 
you should forget all about what has been said. Above 
all, never go around looking wise, and dropping mysteri- 
ous hints, which curious people may take up, as pegs to 
hang their questions on. 

Curiosity, when it leads you to study carefully God’s 
wonders in stones and flowers isa good thing. It isa 
good thing where it sends you to the library to find out 
everything the cyclopedia can tell you about a subject. 
When it is only an idle desire to peer into somebedy’s 
home life, it is a very bad thing. In fact, I hardly know 
of any way in which trouble is so surely made in this 
queer world of ours, as by foolish people who go from 
one person t another thoughtlessly carrying wicked 
little bits of gossip. 

If Nanny or Lucy tell you that Maggie says you are 
awkward, or slow, or vain, or any other thing which is 
uncomplimentary, you are not very likely to feel pleased 
with Maggie. She should not have spoken unkindly 
about you, for her part; but if you will blame any one, 
the needless talkers who carried her comments are worse 
than she. 

The Bible says that “A whisperer separateth chief 
friends.” It was true in the old Bible times, and it is 
just as true to-day. 

A private and confidential note should never be shown 
to a second pair of eyes. 

If you ever have reason to think that a friend does 
not wish a matter to be repeated, make it your business 
to be silent. 

“By thy words shalt thou be justified, and by thy 
words shalt thou be condemned.” This is another bit 





of wisdom from the best of books. We cannot always 


control our theughts, children, but we can control our 
lips. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_— > 


“The constant habit of reviewing,” upon which good 
Dr. John Todd insisted half a century ago, in the 
“ Student’s Manual,” is not yet estimated at its full value 
by teachers generally. Especially are Bible students 
slow to secure its benefits; wise men, however, are finding 
new ways of doing it, and are demonstrating its impor- 
tance and usefulness. A method which a Connecticut 
school has recently adopted, is that of having monthly 
review concerts, On these occasions, the titles, golden 
texts, and central thoughts are repeated by the school, 
or by classes, and this exercise is interspersed with the 
reading of more or less elaborate aricles on special 
topics, in the line of the lessons, by the more capable 
pupils. In the same state there is at least one pastor 
who devotes a Sunday evening in each quarter to a 
review sermon,—a sermon reviewing not the Sunday- 
school lessons, but his sermons. He places on the black- 
board such points from his sermons of the preceding 
three months as he feels to be important, and calls 
attention to them in a review discourse. On that even- 
ing he is always sure ofa large and interested audience’ 
Not less sure are his people to gain a clearer view of 
truth in its relations, and to get a better hold on it for 
their memories, There is an old story of a sick tailor 
who sent word to his fellow-craftsmen that he wanted 
them all to be present when he should die, as he had a 
message for them. With his last breath, he gasped to the 
eager group, “Put a knot in your thread.” For want of the 
knot which only reviewing can put in the thread of teach- 
ing, a vast amount of work is wasted. Dry and distasteful 
reviews do more harm than good; but of wise reviewing 
it is different to have too much. The more careful the 
“ preview,” the more interesting and practical may be 
the review. But reviews there should be, in the pulpit, 
at the superintendent’s desk, in the class. Certainly 
every one who would have the truth at command must 
often recall what he has been studying that it may be 
labelled, classified, and, so to speak, filed away, where 
one can put his hand upon it at a moment’s warning, 
“The constant Aabit of reviewing” is a capital habit to 
form in the primary class, and to keep up through life. 


That there is an added force in that form of teaching 
which appeals to the eye as well as to the ear is not to 
be questioned. Maps, pictures, models, blackboards, 
and other aids to visible instruction, all have their 
unmistakeable part in wise teaching methods. But how 
far it is prudent to employ dramatic modes and machinery, 
is an open question with very many sound educators. 
Among the recent illustrations of an effective use of an 
agency which will commend itself to some, and by others 
will be looked upon as of doubtful expediency, is a plan 
adopted at a recent Sunday-school anniversary of the 
Lafayette Square Presbyterian Church, of Baltimore. 
The theme of the exercise was “ Christ as the Door of 
Salvation.” On the platform was erected a represea- 
tation of a wall, in which was a closed door. The ques- 
tion was asked “To what is Jesus the Door?” which 
was answered by five scholars who came upon the plat- 
form with the following mottoes: “Salvation,” “ Access 
to God,” ‘“ Happiness,” “Heaven,” “ Eternal Life.” 
After the recitation of appropriate texts the mottoes 
were hung on the wall at the right of the door. The 
school then sang the hymn, “Open Wide for Us the 
Door,” during the singing of which the door slowly 
opened, disclosing a beautifully illuminated cross, over 
which was suspended a golden crown. The sentence 
“Enter ye in at the strait gate” was recited, and the 
duet “ Beautiful Gate” was sung. The next question 
was “ What steps are necessary in order to enter?” 
when the mottoes “ Faith” and “ Repentance” were 
placed upon the steps to the door. The question was 
then asked, “Is this door always to remain open?” in 
response to which the parable of the ten virgins was 
recited ; and when the verse was reached in which occur 
the words, “ They that were ready went in with him, 
and the door was shut,” the doors slowly closed, while a 
quartette sang “Too late, ye cannot enter now.” The 
question being asked, “ What closes the door?” the 
scholars brought forward the mottoes, “ Refusal,” “‘ De- 
lay,” “Unbclief,” “Neglect,” “Death,” and after 
reciting appropriate texts, hung them at the left of the 
door. The whole school then sang “ Why do you wait, 
dear brother, Oh, why do you tarry so long?” thus 
bringing the exercises to an impressive close, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Second Quarter, 1884. | 
1. April 6.—Paul’s Third Missionary Journey......... 
2. April 13.—Paul at Ept 
3. April 20,—Paul's Preaching. 
4. April 27.—Abstinence for the Sake of Others... 





«Acts 18: 23-23; 19: 1-7 
_— Acts 19; 8-22 
socete 1 Cor. 1: 17-31 

«1 Cor, 8: 1-14 




















5. May 4.—Christian Love.......... lL Cor. 13: 1-13 
6. May 11.—Victory Over Deathr........ccccccssecscssesesseecereeeeseeeeeee ld Cor, 15: 50-58 
7. May 18.—The Uproar at Ephesus...............c0000...-ACts 19: 24-41; 20: 1,2 
8. May 25.—Liberal Giving............ 2 Cor. 9: 1-15 
9 June 1.—Christian Liberty. 


10. June 8,—Justification by Fal Mevcsvecoutbe 
11, June 15.~—The Blessedness of Believers.. 
12. June 22.—Obedience to LAW... Rom. 1 
13. June 29.—Review. 





LESSON XII, SUNDAY, JUNE 22, 1884. 
TirLeE: OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Rom. 13 : 1-10.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1, Letevery soul besubjectunto| 1 Let every soul be in subjec- 
the higher powers. For there is tion to the higher powers: for 
no power but of God: the powers there is no power but of God ; 
that be are ordained of God. and the powers that be are 

2. Whosoever therefore resisteth | 2 ordained of God. ‘Therefore 
the power resisteth the ordinance he that resisteth the power 
of God: and they that resist shall withstandeth the ordinance 
receive to themselves Ganauatton, | of God; and they that with- 

8. For rulers are not a terror to | stand shall receive to them- 
good works, but to the evil. Wilt 3 selves judgment. For rulers 
thou then not be afraid of the, are not a terror to the good 
power? do that which is yood,| work, but to the evil. And 
and thou shalt have praise of the | wouldest thou have no fear of 
same: the power? do that which is 

4, For he is the minister of God good, and thou shalt have 
to thee for good. But if thou do praise from the same: for 
that which is evil, be afraid ; for the is a minister of God to 
he beareth not the sword in vain; thee for good. But if thou do 
for he is the minister of God,a that which is evil, be afraid: 
revenger to execute wrath upon for ‘he beareth not the sword 
him that doeth evil. in vain: for }he is a minister 

5. Wherefore ye must needs be of God, an avenger for wrath 
subject, not only for wrath, but to him that doeth = evil 
alsa for conscience’ sake. 5 Wherefore ye must needs be in 

6. For, for this cause pay ye trib- subjection, not only because of 
ute also: for they are God’s minis- the wrath, but also for con- 
ters, attending continually upon science sake. For for this cause 
this very thing. ye pay tribute also ; for they are 

7. Render therefore to all their ministers of God's service, at- 
dues: tribute to whom tribute is tending continually upon this 
due; custom to whom custom; very thing. Render toall their 
fear to whom fear; honour to dues: tribute to whom tribute 
whom honour. ts due; custom to whom cus- 

8. Owe no man any thing, but tom; fear to whom fear; hon- 
to love one another: for he that our to whom honour. 
loveth another hath fulfilled the | 8 Owe no man anything, save 
law. to love one another: for he 

9. For this, Thou shalt not com- that loveth 2his neighbour 
mit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, hath fulfilled %the law. For 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt this, Thou shalt not commit 
not bear false witness, Thou shalt adultery, Thou shalt not kill, 
not covet; and if there be any Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
other commandment, it is briefly shalt not covet, and if there be 
comprehended in this saying, any other commandment, it is 
namely, Thou shalt love thy summed up in this word, 
neighbour as thyself. namely, Thou shalt love thy 

10, Love worketh no ill to his | 10 neighbour as thyself. Love 
neighbour: therefore love is the worketh no ill to his neigh- 
fulfilling of the law. bour: love therefore is the ful- 
filment of the law. 


a 


o 


a 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Duties and Privileges of Discipleship. 
Lesson Topic: Submission in Serving Christ. 


1, God Enjoins Submission to Law, vs. 1-4. 
2. Conscience Enjoins Submission to Law, 
vs. 6-7, 
3. Love Enjoins Submission to Law, vs. 8-10. 
Gotpen Text: Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers,—Rom, 13: 1. 


8Or, law 





Lesson OUTLINE: 





Darny Home Reapinas: 


M.—Rom., 13: 1-10, Submission in serving Christ. 

T. —Matt. 22: 1540, Submission to law enjoined by Christ. 
W.—Matt. 17: 14-27, Submission to law exemplified by Christ. 
T. —1 Pet. 2: 13-25. Submission to law from Christ’s example. 
F,—Prov. 8: 1-16, Submission to law is submission to God. 
$.—Deut. 11: 1-9, Submission to the Mosaic law. 

$.—John 15: 927. Submission to the Christian law. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. GOD ENJOINS SUBMISSION TO LAW. 
1. Resistance to Law Resistance to God: 
1, God Rules. 


No power but of God... the powers .. . ordained of God. 


me kings reign, and princes decree justice (Prov. 8: 15). 
Ke removeth kings, and setteth up kings (Dan. 2: 21). 
© power... except it were given thee from above yobs 19:11). 
They also shall overcome that are with him (Rev. 16: 14). 
King of kings, and Lord oflords (Rev. 19: 16), 
2. God Judges. 
(1.) Resisteth the power withstandeth the ordinance of God. 


To be in subjection to rulers, to authorities (Tit. 3: 1). 
Subject to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake (1 Pet. 2 : 13). 


(2.) That withstand shall receive to themselves judgment. 


These shall receive greater condemnation (Mark 12 : 40). 
that we shall receive heavier ju t (James 3 ; 1), 


li. Submission to Law Submission to God: 
1, Submission Rewarded. 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have tna 
It shall be well... the fruit of their ery A (Isa. 3: 
Whoso keepeth the commandment shall feel no one ‘iietes. 8:5). 
Glory ... to every man that worketh good (Rom. 2: 10). 
Who is he that will harm you, if ye be zealous? (1 Pet. 3: 13.) 
2. Submission to God’s Government. 
He is « minister of God to thee for good. 
For the judgment is God’s (Deut. 1 : 17). 
Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord (2 Chron. 19: 6). 
Not good to have respect to persons in judgment (Prov. 24 : 23). 


Il. Judgment of the Law Judgment from God: 


A minister of God, an avenger for wrath. 
A divine sentence is in the lips of the kin (Prov. 16 : 10). 
t xecute ye judgment and righteousness (Jer. 22 : 3). 
Fear thou the Lord and the king (Prov. 24: 21 ). 
To execute upon thei the judgment written (Psa. 149 ; 9). 
1, Since God is pont, the cause of justice is God’s cause. 
. Since God rules the universe, human rulers are his agents. 
. Since all true law is God's law, sin against law is sin against God. 


all treatises on law, human as well as divine, is the Bible. 


o fo SN? 


the judge of the supremest Court is God. 


God acting through human law. 


II. CONSCIENCE ENJOINS OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 
1. The Need of Submission: 


Needs be in subjection .. . also for conscience sake. 
A conscience void of offence toward God and men (Acts 24 : 16). 
Counsel thee to keep the king’s commandment (Eccles. 8 : 2). 
If for conscience toward God a man endureth (1 Pet, 2: 19). 
Asking no question ‘or conscience sake (1 Cor. 10: 26). 


1. The Fruits of Submission : 
1, Justice. 
Render to all their dwes: tribute... custom, 
Render ... unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s (Matt. 22: 21). 
Your Master pay tribute? He saith, Yes > 17 ; 24, 25). 
The Lord require of thee... to do justly (Mic, 6: : 8). 
Whatsoever things are just... think on these things (Phil. pa 8). 
2. Reverence, 
Fear to whom fear ; honour to whom honour. 
All the people greatly feared the Lord and Samuel (1 Sam. Pg 18). 
Be obedient unto them... with fear and trembling (E hy 5). 
That rule will be counted worthy of double honour (1 Tim. 5: 17). 
Love the brotherhood. Honourall men. Fear God (1 Pet. 2: 17). 
1. The enlightened conscience is the most effective solicitor in 
interpreting the law to each soul. 
2, The enlightened conscience is amore efficient agent in enforcing 
law than any court or sheriff can be. 


8. The enlightened conscience is juster in its decisions than any 
human jpdge can be. 

4. The enlightened conscience enjoins justice; be thou just. It 
demands reverence; be thou respectful and reverential. 

5. The enlightened conscience is the voice of the Judge in the 
Supremest Court. Heed God's admonitions. 


If]. LOVE ENJOINS SUBMISSION TO LAW. 
1. The Law of Love Enjoined: 


Owe no man anything, save to love one another. 
Withhold not good from them to whom it is due (Prov. 3 : 27). 
Even se do ye also unto them (Matt. 7: 12). 

Let us work that which is good toward all men (Gal. 6: 10). 


ll, The Law of Love Defined: 
1. It includes all Commandments: 


Thou shalt not... is summed upin this... Thou shalt love. 
Thou shalt not... but thou shalt love (Lev. 19: 18). 
Whole law is fulfilled . in this; Thou shalt love (Gal. 5: 14). 
First commandment. Anda second ... Thoushalt love (Matt, 22: 37). 
Keep the commandments... Thou shalt love (Matt. 19: 18, 19). 
2. It is This, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 


Second is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (Mark 12: 31). 
The royal law... Thou shalt love thy neighbour (James 2 : 8). 
8. It fulfills ‘the Law. 
Love therefore is the fulfillment of the law. 
On these two commandments hangeth the wile law (Matt. 22 : 40). 
Love, which is the bond of perfectness (Col. 3 
The end of the charge is love out ofa pure tat 1 Tim.1: 5). 
1, We can pay the rest of our debts in full; the debt of love to our 
fellows we must be all our lifetime paying. 
2. We can never get this debt fully cancelled, yet it will never do to 
stop paying on it. 
3. We can neverclaim a clear title “to mansions in the skies” while 
we leave this debt unrecognized. 
4. We show our love to God by lovi ingmen. “Ifa man love not his 
brother whom he hath seen—’ 
5. We shall break no commandment so long as we keep these two: 
“ Love God ;” “ Love thy neighbor.” 
6. We do not love our neighbor unless we have learned to treat him 
rightly. “ Love worketh no ill.” 
7. W e can fulfill the law in one way, and in one way only. 


* Love 
is the fulfillment of the law.’ 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 
1. To the Mosaic Law: 


Such obedience brings a blessing (Deut. 11 : 27). 

Lack of such obedience neou a curse (Isa, 42 : 24, 25). 
Perfect obedience requisite (Deut. 27 : 26; Gal. 3: 10). 
Such obedience enjoined (Eccles. 12: 13). 

Such obedience is walking in the gee way (Jer. 6 : 16). 
Such obedience honors God (Mal. 1 : 6). 

Such obedience blesses men (Isa. 48: 18). 


2. To the Law of Love: 
Is fulfilling the royal law (James 2: 8). 
Is a debt we owe to all (Rom. 13: 8.) 
Fulfils Christ’s new commandment (John 13: — 1 Ae 2:8). 
Is a characteristic of the good (1 Pet. 1:14; Rey. 317). 
Is the end of the commandment (1 Tim. 1; 5), 


3. Should Be: 


Diligent and active (Deut. 11 : 22,23; Rom. 6:17) 
Willing and cheerful (Psa. 18 : 44; Isa. 1: 19), 

Constant and unfailing (Phil, 2: 12). 
Heartfelt and sincere (Psa. 112;1; 119: 2), 
Undeviating (Deut. 28 : 14). 
Faithful and true (Josh. 22: 2,3; Ezra 7: 23). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING EvENTs.—None; the connection being 
one of discourse. 
PLace.—Of writing, Corinth; of first reading, Rome. 
Time.—Bible margin, A. D. 60; but the better author- 
ities give it as in the spring of A. D. 58. 
Persons.—Paul, the writer; and the Christians at 





Rome as the firat readers, 


’ Human treatises on law have their value, but most valuable of 
. Human Judges have their place and do their work very well, but 


. Human law punishes disobedience; so does God's law; so does 


| mst 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE’ D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


No close connection is discoverable between this passage 
on obedience to law, or the sin of resisting civil authority, 
and the preceding context. The apostle passes over from 
the relations of a Christian to other Christians or other men, 
in order to consider their relation towards public authorities, 
towards the persons, that is, to whom the maintenance of 
law has, according to the law and constitution of the state, 
been committed. This topic, which might enter into any 
epistle, finds a place here, it is possible, because the Jews at 
Rome, some few vears before the date of this epistle (about 
58 A. D.), had been involved in serious disturbances, in 
which some Christian Jews participated, or were charged 
with participating. The Roman writer Suetonius, in his life 
of Claudius, says that in this emperor’s reign the Jews there, 
on account of frequent tumults, into which one Chrestus led 
them, were expelled from Rome (comp. Acts 18: 2). Some 
writers have made use of the resemblance between the names 
Chrestus and Christus, to support a conjecture that the histo- 
rian got hold of a distorted story, as if Chrestus, which was 
not an uncommon name among slaves and freedmen, was not 
a real person, but the imaginary leader of a disturbance in 
which Christians took part. But this is bare conjecture; 
the simple truth seems to be that Chrestus was a Jew, and 
perhaps a freedman, who stirred up the Jews to a sedition 
which led to their expulsion from Rome for some time. 
This may explain the reason why the apostle discusses the 
duty of obeying the constituted authorities of the state. He 
knew well how the Jews felt under heathen rule; and some 
Christians, or persons converted to Christianity, might have 
been implicated in the disturbances. 


Verse 1.— Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers, 


for there is no power but of God, and the powers that be are 


ordained of God (comp. | Pet. 3: 13-17). Every soul: That 
is, every animated being; an expression common in the 
ancient Scriptures, as in Ezekiel, chapter 18, and in the 
Law; and also more emphatic than every one. Be in subjec- 
tion: In the middle voice, as equivalent to subject himself, 
thus expressing voluntary submission. The higher powers: 
Powers here denotes magistrates or public officers to whom 
power affecting the conduct of individuals is committed by 
the state or superior ruler. They are higher, not as con- 
trasted with inferior officers, but as being in authority above 
the single person who is not invested with power. The next 
clause gives the reason why the apostle bids his readers so to 
act. They must submit themselves or obey, because there 
are no authorities, no civil powers, but of God. In whatever 
way these powers or authorities come into their places, they 
derive their right of acting as public officers from God, 
And the powers that be are ordained of God: Or, literally, the 
existing ones have been ordained or constituted by God: 
Here one may ask, What right has a man to exercise the 
duties of a magistracy who has no authority from a state, but 
is the agent of a faction, or put in his place by a conqueror. 
The answer here given is that the government de facto as long 
as it has actual power in carrying out by its subordinate offi- 
cers the movements of justice, is the power that is, and the 
only power, and so must be obeyed. 


Verse 2.—Therefore (or, so that) he who resisteth the power (or 
public officer), withstandeth the ordinance of God: and they that 
withstand shall receive to themselves judgment: Opposition to 
public officers who are employed in any department of the 
social system, is a withstanding of the ordinance of God; for 
society and law and order for the defense and security of 
society are from God. Shall receive to themselves judgment: 
Judgment here must denote punitory judgment or a condem- 
natory sentence from God; but the apostle does not mean 
that this punishment from God belongs to the day of final 
judgment. It is rather inflicted directly, as from God, by 
the power or authority which God has ordained from the 
welfare of society. 

Verse 3 affirms the truth of what has been said by deny- 
ing the opposite, which is assumed to be unquestionable.— 
For rulers are not a terror to the good work, but to the evil: Rulers 
includes public officers of the state of every class. They are 
created to inspire fear or terror, not in those who do well, 
but in those that do evil.—And wouldest thou have no fear of the 
of the power ? do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 
the same: The way to divest yourself of fear of public author- 
ities is to go good; to be loyal and do no injustice to others. 
Your excellent character as a citizen will be discovered to 
your praise. 

Verse 4.—For he is a minister of God to thee for good: The 
existence of society depends on a power that can put down 
violence, fraud, and other evils which infest society —But if 
thou doest that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain: His symbol ef authority denotes primitive 
justice and resistance to social wrong.—For he is a minister of 
God, an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil: The magis- 
trate could not be a minister of God in society and the state 
without being both a minister of good to the good and of 
wrath or punitive justice to the evil. 

Verse 5.— Wherefore ye must needs be in subjection not only 
because of the wrath, but also for conscience sake: It follows from 
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the public officer’s being a minister of good for good to those 
who do good, and for evil to those who do evil, that, in sub- 

jection to law and authority given by law to officers of justice 

and others, something more than fear of punishment inflicted 
by the law and its agents is demanded by God from men in | 
society ; they must also feel the priceless importance of force | 
invested by law with the power of protecting the good; and 
must be conscientiously obedient, though they may have no 


fear of punishment. A conviction that the magistrate is a 


minister of God against evil must make them loyal citizens. | 

These verses have been especially charged with favoring 
what is called the non-resistance theory in political morals, 
and with holding out no hope to conscientious persons of 
being able to secure a government of law, and not of tyran- 
nical will. What hope is there that absolute tyrannical 
government will reform itself, especially when the best part 
of society hold the doctrine that the magistrate cannot be 
resisted, and that revolutions are never lawful? We have no 
space for any extended remarks on these points, but may say 
in brief: 1. That the apostle gives us the Christian rule for 
individuals of general obedience to law, without considering 
such extreme cases as those of the three Jews in Daniel 
(chap. 3), or that of Daniel himself (chap. 6). 
tions are chiefly brought under the moral obligation of obey- 


The excep- 


ing God rather than man,—in regard to which there can be 
no hesitation to disobey at any sacrifice. 2. The ryle for the 
individual, however, does not imply that the citizens, or 
inhabitants as a whole, must obey unlawful or unconstitu- 
tional commands of a tyrant. 3. The rule for the individual 
is not without exceptions, if there is any hope of effecting 
change of iniquitous laws, and the right, of revolution which 
may pertain to the inhabitants, as such, is not here considered. 


Verse 6 — For this cause ye pay tribute also: Some translate 





pay ye, as if a command were given; but we should rather 
The sense is on 
this account; that is, because support of government requires | 


look for therefore, in that case, than for for. 


taxation, you are to regard the paying of tribute also as a | 
duty.— For they are ministers of God’s servicee, ultending continu | 
They: That is, the tax-gatherers, | 
Ministers of God’s service: The word 
here translated ministers of service, means those who have a | 
public work or employment, public ministers or public ser- 
vants. 


ally on this very thing. 
implied in tribute, 


It has a wide meaning, including ministers of kings, 
of priests, of God as in 15: 16 (where Paul calls himself 
a minister of Jesus Christ for the Gentiles). 

so called (Heb. 1: 7), and priests themselves. 


Angels are 
Here, as 
beinz engaged in God’s work of upholding and benefiting 
society, they are called God’s servants.— Attending continually 
on this very thing: That is, giving their constant attention to 
the collection of taxes. This very thing is implied in “pay 
ye taxes,” as involving the receiving of taxes. And in doing 
this they are God’s ministers. 
Verse 7.— Render to all their dues: The taxes are their dues, 
as they are appointed to demand and receive taxes, which is 
an office constituted by God, and implies that men are bound 
to pay them.—T'ribule to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor: The word 
introducing the sentence, pay or render, implies a correlative 
participle denoting demand (being, literal.y, “ pay tribute to 
him who demands tribute), which, for brevity’s sake, is not 
expressed, And the actual demand is not so much in the 
apostle’s mind as the right of making the demand, so that the 
translation to whom ... 1s due is a good one. Tribute is espe- 
cially either a capitation tax, oratax on land. The Jews 
of Palestine had the former laidon them. Compare Matthew 
22:17; Mark 12: 14; and Luke 20: 22, who calls the tax 
phoros, as here; but the other two evangelists call it the 
census, that is, the census-tax or head-money. Custom denotes 
the duties levied on wares imported or exported. Jerome in 
the Vulgate gives, as the corresponding Latin terms, tributum 
and vectigal. Fear to whom fear: That is, render respect or 
reverence to him who has a right to demand fear, or whose 

- office is such as calls for fear. In the New Testament the 
word answering to our fear may be sometimes best rendered 
by reverence or respect (comp. 1 Peter 2:18; 3: 2). Honor 
to whom honor implies the feeling and demeanor due to 
magistrates of a rank inferior to that of those to whom fear 
is due. 

Verse 8.— Owe no man anything, save to love one another: The 
apostle says in verse 7, “ Render to all their dues,” that is, 
what you owetothem. Here he gives the same command 

on the negative side: “ Leave nothing which you owe to any 


| abiding embodiment of law and order. 





one undischarged.” But now he thinks of one thing that 
can never be paid up, and so he adds suve to love one another. 
There is one debt which must always be due,—the debt or 
obligation of mutual, and hence of universal, love.—For he | 
that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the law, so that the law has 
nothing more to demand of him. 

Verse 9.—Here are mentioned several duties made known 
in the second table of the law, which relate to our fellow- 
men. These, and if there be any commandment (relating to our 
intercourse with our neighbors) are summed up or compre- 
hended in this word or sentence, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. It is not said that the individual would discover 
for himself the duties which he owes to his neighbor with 
correctness, or that he would sum them up in a law requiring 








universal love, but when the man is enlightened by the spirit 
of love, he can perceive that love and law are concurrent. 

Verse 10.— Love worketh no ill to his neiyhbor (or to a man’s 
neighbor): This is universally true. In no case can a man 
who loves his neighbor work any ill to him, knowing it to be 
ill; but he will do him good, believing it to be good. He 
may not know what good towards his neighbor is demanded 
in every possible case, and therefore special precepts are 
needed for his direction ; but love is the only principle which 
co-operates with obligation, and helps to discover what it 
truly is. 





LYNCHING AND LAW. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Of one period in the history of the people which God 
chose for his own, there remains the record in a single 
sentence; the conclusion is instant that it must have been 
the stormiest ever known, for the words are significant: “ In 
those days, there was no king in Israel, and every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes.’ Wars and murders, 
raids and riots, robberies and idolatries, made the whole 
Four times in 
the course of the one book of the Judges is this verse just quoted 
exactly repeated ; and in each instance a new impressiveness 
is added to it by the fact that it is set up as the explanation 
of anew crime. Each recurrence of the words sounds like 
the stroke of a knell over some fresh destruction of law, some 
iniquitous crushing of right into denial and death. It is o! 
no special interest now that we follow up the course of history, 
save to say that in a brief while the nation was impatiently 
ready for the coarse and heavy despotism of Saul. 

“ Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers.” This 
is the motto which confronts us to-day, and stands out as the 
Only one being in 
the vast universe is out from under the principle of subordi- 
nation; that being is God. To him there are no “higher 
powers.” . 

It so happens that in these modern melancholy days 
something of the old spirit of misrule has been manifesting 
itself among the American people. This principle of indi- 
vidual liberty is carried to the very limit of endurable 
pressure. We see the result in the contempt with which the 
past is regarded. Historic deductions are not admitted to 
have any masterful force. It is claimed that we are wiser 
than our fathers, that we stand on higher vantage-ground 
than they did. We see the same result in the impertinence 
and corruption of minorities. It does not settle public con- 
clusions to have a vote upon them; for majorities do not rule. 
The minorities proceed to make common cause with some 
small faction, and bargain for help in defeating the real will 
of the people. Almost always in the field is a third party, 
which offers itself to either side in turn in the expectation 
of payment in some offices that will yield emolument te 
eager and obstinate malcontents. We see the same result in 
the insubordination of households. Wise people are asking, 
What has become of that class of human beings formerly 
called “boysand girls”? Witty people are writing essays 
on, “ The proper training of parents.” Some fathers encourage 
a hurtful old-mannishness in their children; contending for 
greater freedom of thought, more independence of spirit, and 
even a pertness of demeanor in conduct which tends to bold- 
ness and irreverence. 

The effect of such things is inevitable: they lead to the 
recklessness of license; and that, in the final reach, disputes 
the sovereignty and inviolability of law. Into their own 
hands do the masses of the people believe it is sometimes a 
necessity and always a privilege to take their own defenses 
and vengeances. Not long since, a boy shot his father because 
he thought he was abusing his mother; the court cleared 
him from hanging. Slighted women poison men in a part- 
ing cup of wine, because they know the statutes do not cover 
the case of their wrongs. Thus it is not an uncommon thing 
to find persons seizing the management of their own injuries 
or individual grievances, and becoming a law unto themselves, 
as best suits their temper or their revenge. 

If now the question should be asked, To what is this feel- 
ing of insubordination to be attributed? the answer is 
rendered immediately: The machinery of law in our modern 
times cannot be trusted. It is declared openly that jurymen 
are bought up with a rich man’s money, judges have a price 
either in cash or in political power; lawyers will plead for any 
criminal, and find for the worst of the class some technical 
loophole of escape; court-rooms are centres of trickery; no 
one can venture the slightest prediction as to the way any 
case will in the end turn out; the dangerous vagabonds on 
the streets understand that their chance of escape is greater 
than that of conviction ; they can murder a victim, or steal 
a purse, and then have their cells filled with flowers sent by 
an admiring group of friends. 

Of course, no one can stand this mockery of justice forever 
The next step is violence and irregularity, coupled with a 
sort of stern justice which has taken its place not only in 
history, but even in literature. Many years ago, a Virginia 
farmer seized a thief who had pilfered from him, tied him 
up to a tree, and, without process or trial, flogged him to his 


nation wild with anger and consternation. 





satisfaction. This man, Lynch, gave his name to the practice 
of inflicting on criminals the penalties of the law, more or 
less, with no use of its machinery ; this is called “ lynching,” 
and the term has been already accepted as a necessity in the 
reputable dictionaries. 

The Century Magazine for the month of April in this 
year contains an excellent article which is entitled ‘“ Mob or 
Magistrate.” A strong plea in itself, it has found its most 
lurid illustration in the fires of a historic riot which laid one 
of our cities in shame at the feet of lawlessness and crime 
In that paper there are some statistics which are of great 
value just at this time. During 1883, the telegraph reported 
ifteen hundred and seventeen murders in the United States: 
and during the year 1882, it gave also twelve hundred and 
sixty-six ; thus the average is, as nearly as it is necessary to 
reach, about fourteen hundred annually. Ninety-three legal 
executions of criminals were reported last year. So we have 
the calculation that out of fourteen hundred murders less 
than one hundred are punished; and any criminal may 
shrewdly suppose he has thirteen chances out of fourteen to 
escape the full penalty of the laws as now administered. 

On the other hand, there were reported, in this same year, 
one hundred and eighteen lynchings, as against the ninety- 
three exeeutions. Hence, the lawless hangings outnumbered 
the lawful ones by twenty-five per cent.; and thus we have 
the not very comforting conclusion that out of fourteen mur. 
derers less than one gets his punishment lawfully, and a little 
more than one gets a sortof punishment unlawfully, accord- 
ing to chances, and the other twelve get nothing. Now, if 
the theory still holds, that an equitable, swi(t, sure, execution 
of existing laws ensures safety in social order, what does the 
exact reverse of it ensure? 

Can there be any remedy for this most lamentable state of 
things? A few suggestions may be caught from our lesson 
to-day. 

1, Let us cultivate an unbroken reverence for law. 
What! for bad laws, for bad administration of laws? Yes: 
there is no relief in any other direction. The best way to 
compass the repeal of a bad law is to execute it till it shows 
its character. 

2. Let us use every chance to put into officesuch men as 
can be trusted. We need God-fearing legislators, jurists, 
executives; honest, incorruptible, and decent. Whoever 
votes for a bramble as king must be content to abide under 
his shadow. 

3. Let us press the legal profession with a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility. If the courts are corrupt, then lawyers 
and judges know it; if they are not, then these men can 
make it appear, and so gain once more the contidence of the 
community. 

4. Let us teach subordination to all our children. 
is heaven’s first law. 


Order 
American people are governed by 
ideas. Implant the idea of respect for rules in the family, in 
the commonwealth, in the church. Inculcate with line upon 
line. 

5. Let it be settled that law must be used lawfully. The 
madness of lynching can never have any apology or extenu- 
ation. It isa heinous violation of everything that binds 
society safely together; it isa travesty of justice, in whose 
name it acts, 

6. Let us stamp bribery of every sort with the seal of con- 
temptuous reprobation. It is one of the meanest and most 
villanous of all crimes. It undermines character, and 
destroys public confidence more than anything else in these 
times of ours. 

7. Let us be willing to suffer, if need be, for the sake of 
right and truth. There are two ways of standing by the pow- 
ers that be: we can obey law when the law is not against 
educated conscience. When it is wrong in itself, then we can 
do as Daniel did, take its penalty: thus we respect the law 
precisely the same as if we did the wrong thing it commands. 
And God is with those who are afflicted in the furnace or 
the lion’s den. 





HINTS FOR PRE-VIEW. 
BY J. L. BURROWS, D.D. 
Quarter’s key-word, COPARTNERSH IP, 


June 22. ~ 

Sins against God. 
Weakens government, 
Wrongs mankind. 


I nsubordination 


Jehovah is Supreme Sovereign and Lawgiver—He makes laws 
for all his creatures, which are perfect in their adaptedness 
to the nature and needs of creatures. What are called the 
forces of nature, the instincts of animals, the relations which 
bind each to all, are all ordained of God. These, in a broad 
sense, are called the laws that govern the universe. Some of 
these, as, for example, the laws of gravitation, of light, of heat, 
of growth, cannot be disobeyed. They act uniformly and 
universally. But his laws, ordained for the government of 
intelligent beings, to whom are given will, conscience, and 
choice, may be disobeyed, yet never without guilt and harm 
to those beings themselves and injury to others. 

God has ordained that men shall live in society. Many of 
the lower orders of creatures liye alone or in pairs only. But 
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mankind are created for social life. And to make this social 
life most harmonious, useful, and beneficent, the Lord has 
ordained rulers. First for families. Of this earliest divine 
institution, the parents are potentates. They make and 
enforce laws, and children and servants of the household are 
required to be absolutely obedient. 

Like authority is given to patriarchs, chiefs of clans, kings, 
emperors, governors, despots, even while the legislative and 
executive powers are united in their hands. When, along 
the line of progress in civilization, the law-making authority 
passes beyond the single absolute sovereign, and is transferred 
to representatives of the whole people, and laws become bet- 
ter suited to the liberties, rights, and welfare of the people, 
they become so much the more binding, and the guilt of 
violating them become the more criminal. An imperfect, 
even a vicious, government is better than anarchy. The 
oppressions of a single tyrant cannot be so abusive and 
harmful as the conflicting, antagonistic interests and pas- 
sions of the multitude, each individual of which claims 
equal authority and right to govern. “The reign of ter- 
ror,” during the French revolution, was, while it lasted, 
far worse than the basest rule of the vilest king that ever 
filled the French throne. It may have broken open a way 
to better things; but while it held supremacy, Paris was 
ahorrible hell upon earth. Knowing what would be best 
for human kind, even the most depraved, God ordained that 
there should be governments over all tribes and nations, and 
that the people should be submissive to them. Evil such 
governments may often be, but they are less evil than could 
be the riotous usurpations of an irresponsible mob. 

Then men who wilfully violate the laws of the land in 
which they live, are, at the same time, enemies of God and 
enemies of their own country and race. There are in our 
states good laws prohibiting crimes and vices, which citizens 
are daily violating. Passing over the grosser crimes, as 
thefts, burglaries, forgeries, incendiarism, assaults, murders, 
and the like, which the very life of society demands should 
be punished, we may refer to the laws against gambling, 
Sunday traffic, prize-fighting, liquor-selling to minors or 
drunken men, adulterations of food and medicines, dealing 
in obscene literature, and a long catalogue of like character, 
and we know that multitudes of very respectable people 
utterly ignore their authority, and violate them without 
hesitation or compunction. Here is double criminality ; sins 
against God and against the public weal. 

If any people who have ever lived upon this globe are 
bound to be loyal to law, because it is law, the people of this 
republic are so bound, because the law-making officials are 
appointed by themselves. The sovereignty is in the people, 
and no civil guilt can be blacker than that of sovereigns 
trampling upon their own enactments. We could hardly 
respect God Almighty—if I may suggest such a thought 
without irreverence—if we believed him capable of violating 
his own moral statutes. “Thou that preachest that a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal?” 

But should laws unjust and oppressive be obeyed? This 
lesson teaches that even such laws as Nero decreed should 
be observed, because they are, for the time being, law. Better 
that we should suffer than subvert law; for this would be 
plunging into a chaos infinitely worse for ourselves and 
for society than the worst government could inflict. 


But is there, then, no remedy against an iniquitous govern- 
ment? Oh yes! When the condition of a people becomes 
unendurable, they have, under God, an inherent right to just 
laws and government. “The powers ordained of God” are 
such, in which “ rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil.” And when they become a terror to the good and a 
shield to the evil, they are governments approved by the 
Devil, and not by God. While individuals may not rebel 
against an established government, the people may rightly 
unite and combine for the deposition of tyrannical rulers. 
There may be seasons of convulsion, during which civil laws 
may be suspended, but the new government must speedily 
become a government of juster laws, or the remedy will be 
worse than the disorder. If in any sense the government of 
Pharaoh was “ ordained of God,” in a still higher sense the 
rule of the Judges of Israel was “ ordained of God.” 

The individual must often be a sufferer. There is nothing 
else for him to do except to commit himself in faith to the 
Supreme Sovereign. And if any law requires him, under 
penalty, to disobey his God, or do anything which the 
Supreme Lawgiver forbids, he must refuse, and meekly and 
patiently bear the penalty, even though it be death. His 
highest allegiance is to his own Supreme Lord, and he can 
“suffer the loss of all things,” and welcome cruel martyrdom, 
as thousands have done, rather than break a law of Jehovah. 
Fear not him who can kill only the body, but fear him who 
can cast both soul and body into hell. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
The powers that be are ordained of God (v. 1). Here is where 
the Bible and the American Declaration of Independence 
have a very different way of stating the truth as to the ori- 


gin of goverament. The Declaration of ladependence says, 
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“ Governments are instituted among men, deriving their just — 


powers from the consent of the governed.” The Bible says, 


“The powers that be [which are instituted among men] are | 


ordained of God.” One looks downward for the origin of 
government and the source of its powers; the other looks 
upward. If these two statements can be reconciled, then both 
of them can be accepted as true; but if they are incon- 
sistent with each other, the Bible statement must be accepted 
as wholly right. At all events, it is well for the Bible doc- 
trine on this point to be taught plainly and squarely in our 
Sunday-schools. A parent derives his just powers at the head 
of his family, not from the consent of his children, but from 
the will of God. All government derives its just powers 
from that same source. Recognizing this truth, gives a 
sacredness to government as representing God; and justifies 
an uprising against a government only when that govern- 
ment is unfaithful to the responsibility entrusted to it from 
God, and when obedience to that government is irrecon- 
cilable with obedience to God; when, in fact, resistance 
against that government is an unmistakable duty toward 
God. 

Therefore he that resisteth the power [which is ordained of 
God ] resisteth the ordinance of God (v. 2). Few persons are 
ready to say that they will resist God; but a great many 
persons do not hesitate to say that they will resist the powers 
of government. To resist any legitimate government, within 
the just powers of that government, is, however, to resist 
God, by resisting his representatives. To resist a parent, 
within the proper sphere of parental rule, is to resist God. To 
resist ecclesiastical authority, within the proper sphere of 
ecclesiastical rule, is to resist God. To resist rightful atithor- 
ities in any sphere of home, or church, or community, or 
state, within the proper scope of those authorities, is so far 
to resist God. We, in America, need to recognize this truth 
more clearly, and to have itin mind more constantly. Even 
if we are privileged of God to have a voice in choosing our 
rulers, we ought to understand that when they are chosen 
and duly installed, as rulers, they represent God, within the 
limits of their rightful authority, and an offense against them 
is so far an offense against God. Nor are Irishmen, 
Spaniards, or Russians, to be counted as exempt from the 
requirements of this doctrine. 


He beareth not the sword in vain: for he is a minister of God, 
an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil (v. 4). A sword is 
something more than a apothecary’s spatula. It can draw 
blood, as well as spread a soothing salve. He who bears a 
sword as God’s representative, can use the sword for every- 
thing for which God would use it within the sphere of that 
official’s just responsibility. This it is which justifies the use 
of the sword for the protection of a God-given government, 
or for the punishment of offenders against that government. 
And when a rightful government calls its subjects to aid in the 
maintenance of God-given authority, he who uses the sword 
accordingly at such a call is another minister of God, another 
avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil. 

Wherefore ye must needs be in subjection, not only because of 
wrath, but also for conscience sake (v. 5). Suppose that all pen- 
alties for the breach of human law were done away with; 
that there were no fines, no imprisonment, no executions, 
endangered by the violation of law; would there be no 
increase of crime in consequence? He who keeps the law 
because he is afraid of the consequences of disobedience, keeps 
it through the pressure of the perils from its breach. He 
who recognizes the law as God’s injunction, and is moved by 
love toward God, keeps the law as a matter of affectionate 
duty toward God. “Wherefore ye must needs be in subjection, 
not only because of wrath, but also for conscience sake.” 


Render to all their dues (v. 7). Government has its rights; 
and the governed have theirrights. There are women’s rights, 
and men’s rights, and children’s rights. There are parents’ 
rights, and husbands’ and wives’ rights, and friends’ rights, 
anda great many otherrights, And with every rightthere is a 
correspondent duty. Some of these rights and duties are very 
generally recognized ; others of them are commonly, or often, 
ignored or forgotten. There are those who render to some 
their dues, and who deny to others their dues. The injunc- 
tion here is, “ Render to all their dues.” Whenever you 
meet another person anywhere, in your parlor or in your 
kitchen, in street, or shop, or office, or school, on the farm, 
or in the railway car, consider what that person’s rights are 
just then and there, and render that person his or her due 
accordingly. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbor : therefore love is the fulfilling 
of the law (v.10). He who holds his neighbor in loving 
regard, and who never acts or speaks with reference to his 
neighbor except in love, will be sure not to transgress any 
commandment of God. It makes no difference whether he 
knows the precise commandments of the law or not; his loving 
regard for his neighbor is certain to keep him within its 
bounds. All the commandments are for the good of God’s 
creatures, are every way consistent with that good ; not one of 
these commandments can harm any well-doing man. So far, 
the commandments and love work together; for a man’s love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor: “therefore love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” The details of the law need not trouble a man who 
is soswayed by the spirit which prompted that law that he is 


| 

certain todo all that st requires, and more also. If a man 
, loves a friend as he ioves his life, he doesn’t need to hunt up 
a social manual to instruct him in the literal requirement 
| of an exact friendship. His love 1s sure of making him do 
| and be everything that the books could ask for, and a good 
| deal beyond that. This is freedom from the bondage [of the 
letter] of the law. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Preliminary.— Rome was the political centre of the world, 
in Paul’s day. She was “the mistress of the world.” No 
other city has ever occupied so prominent a position in the 
affairs of mankind. The Romans had a proverb expressing 
this: “All roads lead to Rome.” It was therefore exceed- 
ingly important that the Church at Rome should make a 
good impression upon the ruling powers, for Christianity at 
large would be judged by the attitude of the Church in the 
capital. If Christians were orderly and law-abiding subjects, 
their influence would tell on all churches in the empire; if 
they proved to be lawless and turbulent, the cause every- 
where would be injured, and a bad name be given to the 
Christian communities everywhere. But the Jews in Rome 
were a peculiarly restless set of men, and were only too ready 
to create disturbances. For this cause all Jews had been 
commanded by the emperor Claudius to leave the eter- 
nal city (Acts 18 : 2), and had been driven into exile. And 
since Christians were looked upon by the idolatrous Romans 
as only a new Jewish sect, there was danger that they would 
be involved in the same category as Jews, even if they 
refrained from any popular outbursts of violence. There 
was danger, moreover, that though converted to Christi- 
anity, they might retain somewhat of the lawless spirit of 
their people, and do things that would bring the religion of 
Jesus into disrepute. Hence the injunctions of Paul are 
well timed. ° 

The precepts which Paul lays down are, however, of gen- 
eral application, and may well be summed up in the title of 
the lesson for to-day, “Obedience to Law.” We may treat 
this question in a practical way, under the following ques- 
tions: 

Question 1—‘ Why should rulers be obeyed?” Because 
any law that is not positively wicked, is better than no law. 
“No law” means anarchy, and anarchy means every con- 
ceivable form of horror. Where anarchy prevails, there 
murder, licentiousness, robbery, arson, run riot. Mobs are 
the engine of the evil one, and work his will to perfection. 
See New York during the drait-riots of 1863, or Cincinnati 
during the riot of 1884. Reason is laid aside, and justice 
utterly ignored. Even though the riot have injustice as its 
promoting cause, it yet always works more injustice than its 
cause could have done. A law-abiding community, even 
under bad laws, is better off than a lawless people, and 
enjoys more of the good things of this life, than they would 
under a system of anarchy. It may be set down as a rule, 
knowing no exceptions, that nothing 1s so disastrous as 
anarchy. 

Question 2.—“ Should good laws be obeyed?” This ques- 
tion seems to be, and yet is not, needless. Of course, good 
laws should be obeyed. But they are not always carried out. 
Our business community is pervaded with a spirit of evasion 
in this regard. They say that no building hears so many 
false oaths as the New York Custom House. Every day 
hundreds of liars enter and leave the “rotunda,” who have 
lied so as to evade (really to break) the law and avoid taxa- 
tion. Hear the conversation on any incoming European 
steamer, and see the contemptible dodges resorted to by the 
cabin passengers to evade the Custom House law. As God 
looks at the hearts of those well-dressed passengers, be sees 
many that are tremulous with excitement, lest their carefully 
concealed goods should be discovered and confiscated. Ladies 
condescend to imitate the tricks of Shylock, and “out-Jew” 
the Jews themselves in their cunning contrivances. See, too, 
the adulteration of articles of food, which has become so 
universal, in spite of all law, that no one believes the labels 
on the goods any more. But why go on in this strain? We 
have many good laws, which are persistently broken, and 
that, too, by many who profess to be followers of Christ. 
Against all this Paul stands with a face of flint. No excuse 
can palliate it, no sophistries excuse it. It is all wrong, and 
wholly wrong. 

Question 3.—“ Should bad (not wicked) laws be obeyed?” 
Yes, without a doubt. Many laws are made by foolish or 
ignorant legislators, and consequently make much trouble. 
Still they should be obeyed. For if we are, as individuals, 
to judge what laws should be obeyed and what laws broken, 
we should at once begin to tend towards anarchy. The 
liquor dealer thinks the excise law bad; the importer thinks 
that all protection tariff laws are bad; the publisher feels 
that the copyright law is evil; and so every law will find 
some one who thinks it is a bad law. If, then, we may’ dis- 
obey a law because in our individual opinion it is bad, there 
will be an end instantly to all law and order, and every man 
will do “as seemeth good in his own eyes.” But that means 
utter lawlessmess. In reality Paul’s injunction is founded on 
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the deepest principles that God has implanted in human 
nature. Christians are to obey all laws, both those which 
they recognize as good, and those which they believe are fool- 
ish, or even bad. 

Question 4.—“Should wicked laws be obeyed?” No, 
never! How are we to judge as to whether a law is wicked, 
or not? Through testing it by the Word of God. Nebuchad- 
nezzars law commanding all men to worship the golden 
image, was such a law. Daniel’s friends were right in dis- 
obeying it. Darius’s law forbidding prayer was wicked, and 
Daniel did well to disregard it. The Sanhedrin was wicked 
in forbidding Peter and John to speak as Jesus had com- 
manded them, and they were justified in boldly refusing to 
yield them obedience. When human law runs counter to 
divine law, the latter must always take the precedence. “ We 
ought to obey God rather than men,” 1s always the word of 
the Christian. Disobey and die, if need be, under such cir- 
cumstances, 

Question 5.—“ What would happen if to-day all men were 
to obey all the laws of this country?” The nation would be 
revolutionized in an instant. That which makes our govern- 
ment so burdensome in its taxation is largely the reluctance 
of men to obey the laws. Nearly all the costly machinery of 
law, from the police court up to the court of appeals, all prisons 
and nearly all police forces, all military organizations, all 
detectives, and a horde of other contrivances, are the result 
of the law-breaking tendency of our people. The more care- 
fully we look at this tendency, the stronger will we find it to 
be. We are so accustomed to it, that in general life we 
hardly notice it at all. But it pervades all classes, high and 
low. Should our lesson be carried into practice to-morrow, 
in all our business marts, men would think that the millen- 
nium had burst upon them suddenly, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


A general plan of this subject can be given to the primary 
class, but it might all centre in the practical lesson of obedi- 
ence to parents, which should be an important fruit of love. 
What is o-be-di-ence? A little girl was asked, What is it to 
obey? She said, “It is to do just as I am told.” In school 
are there not rules to be obeyed? So, for every city and 
country there are laws, and officers to punish those who 
disobey. Many of those in Rome to whom Paul wrote this 
letter were Jews who did not like to be ruled by Romans 
and by a heathen emperor, but Paul showed them their duty 
to those who governed them. 

Be Subject unto the Higher Powers.—To be subject, is to sub- 
mit, to yield, to be willing todo what is required. This is 
what Paul meant—obey whoever is in office over you. All 
power is given by God, and when you obey those whom he 
permits to rule, you obey him. Need those who obey be 
afraid of the laws? There is a law against stealing, but will 
that law hurt anybody but a thief? Did you ever seea 
policeman taking a man to the station-house? What had 
the man done? Surely he had broken some law. Are good 
people afraid of officers? How does it make homes safer to 
have laws and jails for law-breakers? Paul gives a safe 
rule to keep one from fear of the power of law: 

Do that which is Good.—When you know that you have 
been doing right are you not glad when your father comes 
home, and you know that your mother will tell him how sweet 
and good you have been all day? But suppose you have 
done wrong? The wise Solomon, writing about obeying 
kings, thousands of years ago, said, “ Whoso keepeth the 
commandment shall feel no evil thing.” Did you ever hear 
anybody talk of paying taxes? Whose money pays all the 
watchmen and policemen, and all the officers of the city, 
county or state? Who pays for all the school-houses and 
teachers, the hospitals, asylums, and prisons? All good citi- 
zens are ready to pay their share—the poor to pay a little 
and the rich a great deal. 

Owe no Man Anything, Save to Love.—Paul did not believe in 
debt. A promise to pay a poor’man or woman who has 
worked for you, will not buy their daily bread. A borrowed 
dollar never paid is not much better than a stolen dollar. 
Never borrow unless you are sure you can promptly return; 
never buy or spend unless you know you are able to pay ; do 
not be ashamed to go without, ratherthan live in debt; be 
honest, true and brave. Love is the only debt which can 
never be paid; the more you love, the more you will love and 
be loved. When Moses was on the mountain, how many 
laws did God give him? Jesus showed that all these ten 
Old Testament Commandments mean love to God and love 
to men. What did Christ say about loving “thy neighbor”? 
Would a person who loved his neighbor ever covet, or speak 
ill of him, ever steal or kill? Paul said, “ Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbor.” What was the golden text in our 
lesson about Christian love? A boy on his tenth birthday 
was talking of the years when he would be a man and could 
do as he pleased. He tried to count up how much he had 
cost his parents, and asked, “ If I pay it back, will I be free 
then?” He set down in figures all he could think of or 
remember, and added it up; how surprised he was to find 
what asum it was. “Do I really owe you all that?” he 





asked. “Now take your pencil again,” said his father, 
“and count the anxious days and nights of watching when 
you were sick, the fears lest you would die, the worse fear 
lest you might not be a Christian if you lived, the grief when 
you did wrong, the anxious prayers that you might be kept 
safe from temptation and sin.” “O Father! there are no 
figures to count all that. I can never pay you.” He put 
his head on his father’s shoulder, and, sobbing, said, “I can 
only love you, and ask God to make me all you want me to 
be.” The tears ran down on the slate, and washed out all 
the lines; and his father said, ‘“ Love is all I ask of you; 
only love God and your parents, and we are paid.” 

Love is the Fulfillment of the Law.—Do you understand how 
loving obedience is all that is required? And so love is the 
fulfilling of the law. Love will prompt willing and cheerful 
obedience to the laws of men and of God. Here is one of 
the prayers which is a safe help for every day, “ Make me to 
go in the path of thy commandments.” That isthe path 
which will surely lead to heaven, and to abide inlove. After 
John had been permitted to see the new heaven and new 
earth in visions of glory, he said, “ Blessed are they that do 
his commandments, that they may have right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates into the city.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“Oh, how happy are they.” 
“Take my heart, O Father.” 

“ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 
“Standing by a purpose true.” 
“Simply trusting every day.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What did Paul regard as the duty of the Jew respecting 
Roman rule? (Title.) What did he regard as the duty of 
every citizen? (Golden Text.) 

Does the question of subjection to reigning powers rest 
upon civil or upon religious basis? (v.1.) Has a man a 
right to violate the law of his state if he is willing to suffer 
its penalty ? (v. 2.) Does the authority of parents, guardians, 
and teachers rest upon the same, or different, basis from that 
of heads of nations? How does laxity in parental govern- 
ment affect the state? What relation does the attribute of 
respect bear to the spirit of subjection? What is the differ- 
ence between reverence and respect? Why did Jesus go 
down from the temple to Nazareth when he would fain have 
remained with the doctors? How did he regard his relation 
to Roman authority? Is it right, or wrong, for school-children 
to neglect study, if they are willing to receive their demerit 
marks? What is the design in all righteous rule? (v. 8, first 
clause.) How may we make it conduce to our happiness? 
(vs. 3, 4.) Does our lesson treat of the right of a few people 
to change an oppressive rule, or only of the principle which 
demands individual submission while the rule is recognized 
by the body? How should we regard prohibitions found in 
public rooms, parks, etc.? Should we submit in order to 
escape penalty, or from a spirit of loyalty? (v. 5.) . What 
phrase of the question particularly concerned the Christians 
in Rome? (v.6.) What cause and what very thing are referred 
to in this verse? Into what relations of life does the law of 
indebtedness enter? (v.7.) What is the difference between 
tribute and custom? What is here meant by fear?’ What offi- 
cial position deserves our greatest respect? How did Paul 
illustrate the doctrine he here preaches? (Acts 23: 1-5.) 
From what debt can we never be discharged? (v. 8.) In our 
constant effort to meet it, how will all our obligations to our 


commands of the Decalogue here quoted? Is it, or is it not, 
possible to discharge our duty to our neighbors, while we 
ignore our obligation to God ? si 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The abstract statement or exhortation with which the 
lesson opens shows at once the different drift of Occidental 
and Oriental minds. We take it as an abstract and general 
principle, but the Orientals would and do take it in the 
concrete and particular. The word for “ powers” in Hebrew 
writings, means at once magistrates, although its form is 
abstract ; and the Oriental would not think of discussing the 
question whether this first clause of verse 1 has reference to 
the representatives or wielders of the civil power. In the 
Arabic and Syriac translations, the words used are of the 
same root, and in almost exactly the same form, as the word 
sultan, but inthe plural. The word sultan, indeed, means 
only the power, or the power-bearer. The word for “ higher,” 
in the Syriac, means rather the “ greater,” being closely allied 
to the word “rabbi;” so that the whole expression, to an 
Oriental, means, simply and clearly, the ruling magistrates 
or officials. The Oriental would immediately think of “the 
great sultan” as the principal person intended, and then of 
all the inferior magistrates as depending upon him. 

Nor would his thoughts at all run, as with us, in the 1ifte 
that the people are the real source of civil power in the 
world. That is a fact that faces them sometimes, in oppres- 
sion, and they act upon it in revolution; but their form of 
stating it would be rather after the fashion of a noted French 
writer: “The inspector [of streets] depends upon the prefect, 
who depends upon the government, who depends only upon 
God and his sword.” 

Again, the expression “ évery soul” is simply the Oriental 
expression for “every person ;” and the whole exhortation 
means no more to the Oriental than “let every [private] 
person be in subjection to the magistrates in office.” The 
expression strikes two ways; first, against non-obedience or 
compliance where the power is oppressive ; and second, against 
the judgment or conduct of those who presume to draw the 
legal distinction between mala prohibita (actions of themselves 
indifferent, but wrong because forbidden by law) and mala 
in se (actions wrong in their nature). 

Another Oriental view comes up sharply in contrast with 
our own, in the nice language that follows, namely, the 
words “ ordained ” and “ ordinance.” They are the arranging, 
and the things arranged, by God; things sometimes one- 
sidedly considered as ranks or scale of orders, but rather to 
be viewed as the arrangement or law, which might, perhaps, 
in various things, have been different without swerving from 
the rules of morality, if God had so pleased. In other words, 
the apostle looks at the ordinances as proceeding downwards, 
from God; and not upwards, from man; and he plainly 
includes governmental policy as sustained, or rather, instituted, 
by God, as well as the “higher law ”’ itself. 

An Occidental illustration will serve to show the distinc- 
tion, though it is rather an extreme one. When a railway 
is built, it matters little, as a question of morals, whether the 
trains take the right-hand or the left-hand track. Either 
will be well enough. But they must take either the right- 
hand or the ‘left-hand: track, and after the one is chosen, 
it is disastrous and criminal for one particular train to 
take the other, at the pleasure of a passenger. So no one 
knows what disaster he may bring upon the community, or 
even upon his country, by individually withstanding the policy 
of his government in this or that direction. Now it is these 
matters of policy which are included in the Oriental view, 
and beyond doubt, in the language of Paul. 

Whether in this connection, as is the case elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, the apostle goes so far as to include cases of posi- 
tive illegal wrong on the part of the magistrates, may be a 
question. But the Orientals would so understand it, and 
that from an experience habitually more caustic than an 
American is apt to meet. 

For every position taken in this lesson, almost, a parallel 
could be found in Eastern proverb. Thus, “ Whoever oppo- 
ses his face to the king, it is the same as if he set it against 
the divine majesty.” Again: Rabbi Acha spoke a parable 
concerning a certain power (that is, magistrate) who had 
come into his province, and with him were troops of robbers. 
Said one to his fellow, How greatly to be feared is that man! 
the other answered him, If you have discretion (that is, if 
your works are good), you have nothing to fear from him.” 
Again : “ Just like fishes in the sea, the greater swallows down 
the less, so also the man who is greater and stronger than 
his fellow would devour him, unless fear of the magistrate 
prevented him.” Again: “Pray for the safety of the ruling 
power ; for unless the ruling power prevented, any man who 
could would devour his fellow alive.” Again: “ Whoever 
[being a magistrate] sheds the blood of the impious, does the 
same thing as if he offered sacrifice.” Again: “ Let the fear 
of the ruling power be upon thee always.” In short, the proy- 
erbs go so far as to say that “‘ Whosoever begins to observe 
this precept and to neglect that [as seems right to himself, ] 





neighbor be affected? (vs. 9,10.) Why are only these five 


that man is burying his wife and his children.” 
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BOOKS. 


Round the World. By Andrew Carnegie. Small 4tu, pp. vi, 360. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, Price, $2.50. 


Street Arabs and Gutter Snipes. By George C. Needham, &vo, illus- 
trated, pp. xix, 516. Boston: D. L. Guernsey. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Charles Wadsworth, D.D. 16mo, pp. 233. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Publishing Company. Price, $1.00. 


There was Once a Man: a story. By Orpheus ©. Kerr, (Our Continent 
rete At 16m0, illustrated, pp. 53. New York: Fords, Howard, & 


Salt-Lake Fruit: a latter-day romance. By an American. Small 4to 


illustrated, pp, vill, #24, Boston: Rand, Aver ly by 
subscription. » oe ae eee 


Posseadaet's Folks. By Anna F. Burnham. I6mo, with frontispiece, 


pp. Boston: Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
clety. Price,$1.00. 


The Fortunes of Rachel. By Edward Everett Hale. (The Standard 
Library.) i6mo, pp. 221. New York: Funk ‘& Wagnalls. Price, 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


Out-of-Town Places, with hints for their improvement: a re-issue of 
* Rural Studies.” By the author of “ Wet Daysat Edgewood.” 12mo, 
pp. vi, 205. New York: Charles Scribner's Suns. Price, $1.25. 


Mites against Millions: or, Childhood against the World. How a church 
was built and paid for through a bequest of $4.41. 16mo, pp. v, i82. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publishing Company. Price, 75 cents. 


The History of France from the Earliest Times to 1848. By M. Guizot 
and Madame Guizot De Witt. Translated by Robert Black. Vol. L. 
12m0, illustrated, pp. 495. New York: John B. Alden. Price, 75 cents. 


* Our Chancellor: sketches for « historical picture. By Moritz Busch. 


Transiated from the German by William Seotte Kingston. Two 
e 


& volumes in one, 12mo, pp. iv, 407, 303. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Suns, Price, $2.50. 


A Library of Standard History: including Green's Larger History, 
Schiller’s Rina | Years’ War, Creasy's Fifteen Decisive Battles, Car- 
pt ao’ the French Revolution. Large 8vo, illustrated, pp. 

, 118, 121, 27%. New York: Jolin B. Alden. Price, $2.50. 


Our Famous Women: comprising the lives and deeds of American 
women, who have distinguished themselves in Literature, Science, 
Art, ete, By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Rose Verry Cooke, and others. 
8v0. + ilustrated with portraits, pp. xxvii, 715. Hartford, Conn. : 
A. dD. orthington & Co. 


PAMPHLETS. 


John Holdsworth, Chief Mate: a novel. By W. Clark Russell. (Harper's 
Franklin uare Library.) 4to, pp. 54. New York; Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 20 cents. 

The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, Bart., M.P., formerly 
known as “Tommy Upmore.” By R. D. Blackmore. (Harper's 
Franklin Square Library.) 4to. pp. 63. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 20 ceuts. 


MUSIC 
Sabbath Bells: for the Sunday-school, and for prayer, praise, and gospel 


meetings. By William B. Blake, and others 16m0, pp, 1'2. Spring- 
field, O.; Fireside Friend Publishing Company, Price, 35 cents. 





CHINESE GORDON’S NEW BOOK-+* 


There is a possible danger as well as a positive gain 
to the Christian public generally, in the wide-spreading 
influence of a really good man. For at the best, a really 
good man is no more than a man, and as a man he is 
sure to have his faults and his weaknesses, as well as his 
strength and his admirable qualities; and the danger is, 
that the distinction will not be so drawn by all observers 
between the weaker and the stronger sides of a note- 
worthy character, that the one side will be regretted 
while the other is held up for imitation. Eccentricities 
are, in fact, often counted an essential part of genius, 
when they ought to be looked upon as merely its flaws. 
And eccentricities are almost sure to be found in a man 
of consecrated genius, as well as in one whose genius 
roams uncontrolled in the sphere of pure intellect. 

Even the biblical characters, truthfully drawn as they 
are in the sacred text, all exhibit both the brighter and 
the darker phases in their life-story; and many a 
reader has been inclined to view with some allowance 
or excuse the faults and the follies of Jacob, or David, 
or Peter, if indeed they have not been ready to claim 
that those wrongs or weaknesses were actually allowable 
because of their being identified with characters so com- 
mendable as a whole. And to the present day, any 
evangelist, or Christian worker, or Bible-student of 
prominence, who holds some exaggerated or distorted 
view of truth, as a mere excrescence upon his main belief, 
is likely to win converts to or to multiply admirers of 


that error of his, through their honest and justifiable 


conficen:e in his spirit and character as a whole. And 
this is a danger always to be recognized as a possibility 
in passing upon the utterances of any man who is loved 
and honored as a Christian leader. 

Just now the Christian world has been moved to a 
hearty interest in the heroic character of the English 
soldier familiarly known as “ Chinese Gordon ;” and 
the admiration of his sturdy personal faith in God, and 
of his unmistakable sincerity of godly purpose, secures a 
willing ear to every word from his lips concerning his 
views of Christian truth. When therefore he does give 
to the world his Reflections in Palestine, as “‘ the fruits of 
meditation and inquiry during his prolonged sojourn in 
the Holy Land from January to December, 1883,” and 
expresses the belief “ that they will be of use in awaken- 
ing new thoughts in religious minds, and [in} stirring 
a spirit of faithful investigation,” his words are sure of 
a wide reading and of a pervasive influence in their 
sphere, whether they are accurate and trustworthy in 
their statements and deductions, or are full of the seduc- 


* Reflections in Pal uae, By Cratien Socaze Gorden. 16mo: 
maps, pp. x,424, London: 5 & Oo. Price, © cents. 
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tive errors of an eccentric brain as directed by an evi- 
dently warm and loving heart. 

The book itself is a strange mixture of fact, doctrine, 
and fancy. Its chief divisions are given as ‘‘ Topo- 
graphical” and “ Religious; ”’ but both departments are 
full of crude and ill-balanced symbolisms, pushed for- 
ward with a pious recklessness and a quiet assumption 
of confident knowledge, which might result in serious 
harm through misleading or deceiving a reader who 
failed to ascertain for himself the lack of either geo- 
graphical or biblical foundation for many of the airy 
structures of General Gordon’s imagining. 


A great deal is said in the book about the importance 
of the study of the text of the Bible; but the entire work 
shows a lack of careful and impartial study of that text, 
even in ‘the portions directly referred to. Detached 
texts are quoted out of their proper connection, and 
wrongly applied through their mere verbal resemblances. 
The writer’s denominational views are unconsciously 
made to pervent a textthusemployed. A mere personal 
fancy is first suggested, and than followed out as if it 
were an inspiration. And all this is done with such a 
spirit of pious sincerity that it is not easy to separate the 
drops of truth from the current of error. 

Biblical geography is made to shape itself to the pre- 
conceived fancies of the symbolizing writer, in a manner 
that would have done credit to Brugsch-Bey in his 
arrangement of the Egyptian localities to suit his theory 
of the exodus. According to General Gordon, the 
whole outline of the eastern hill on which Jerusalem 
stands, “ bears a rough resemblance to the human form,” 
and “ the skull hill,” or the “ place of the skull” is the 
head of that body, and there the crucifixion took place, 
near the grotto of Jeremiah, where“ Jeremiah had written 
his Lamentations.” To promote his fancies the sy mbolizer 
has to locate the ancient Gibeonites, who made a league 
with Joshua, on the western hill of the site of Jerusalem, 
and then to identify Gibeon with Gibeah-of-Saul, and 
various other Gibeahs, in the face of all the indications 
of the Bible text, But this he takes care of in the 
sweeping statement: ‘ The western hill of Jerusalem was 
probably at first inhabited by the Gibeonites. I do 
not believe in the Gibeahs, Gibeons, and Mizpahs 
of the concordances. There is a strange mixture in these 
terms, and one cannot well distinguish the exact local- 
ity, but other passages show where the Gibeonites 
dwelt. Their character was treacherous, and this 
remained a distinguishing feature of those who lived on 
the west hill.” And this is only an illustrative indi- 
cation of the trouble which a good “ concordance ” would 
make in his facts and fancies, either “ topographical ” or 
“ religious.” 

“T imagine,” “Ihave a belief,” “I expect” (for “I 
suppose”), “I gather,” “I believe,” are his favorite 
methods of announcing his topographical facts; while in 
the realm of his fancies he says: “I have long had an 
idea given me.” “I cannot help thinking,” “ I think 
there can be no doubt,” are his improvements on any 
direct or implied “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

His doctrines as a whole are a mixture of evangelicism, 
high sacramentarianism, and extravagantly fanciful sym- 
bolism. Baptism and the Holy Communion are made 
by him to run through all the changes of truth and error 
which have divided the Christian Church for centuries, 
with a few additions of his own; his particular exhibit 
of them being in their supposed prefiguring in the first 
three chapters of Genesis. “ I cannot help thinking that 
had the writers on Baptism and Holy Communion studied 
more Genesis I., I]., and III., they would have been 
saved much trouble.” ‘ Look at the events of Genesis 
—creation, the eating, and death. Look then at the 
remedial sacraments, Baptism and Holy Communion.” 
“ Believers go into the font, assons of Adam, and emerge 
as sons of God.” ‘Eating connects the Holy Commu- 
nion with the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 

“1 think there can be no doubt,” he says, “but that 
there was a real spiritual entry of Satan into Eve’s body 
by the fact of her eating.” And in proof of this doubt- 
less-thought of his, he farther suggests: “The tongue is 
glib, serpent-like, and it is odd that women have it in 
such perfection, which none have ever doubted. It is 
their defense. The woman ate first, and the tongue is 
her particular forte.” And as to the cure of the human 
body thus invaded for the race, he says, with modest 
confidence: “ Though I put this with all diffidence, I 
think that it is reasonable, and also scriptural, to think 
that it is reached by the same medicine as that by which 
it fell and allowed the entry of Satan —thatis by eating.” 

And so he goes on with his symbolizing almost indefi- 
nitely, It is somewhat after the style of “C. H. M.’s” 
well-known work, although it lacks the sensibleness and 
the symmetry of the latter, That there are grains of truth 





in the book cannot be denied; but that the influence of 
it would be good on the general reader, we do not believe. 





If any one wishes a readable book upon the lives of 
outcast children, he will be likely to find what he wants in 
Mr. George C. Needham’s Street Arabs and Gutter Snipes. 
Mr. Needham’s work as an evangelist has made him 
unusually familiar with the lights and shadows of street 
life; and in the present book he has compiled from his 
own experience and from that of such well-known 
laborers in this field as Mr. C. L. Brace in America, and 
Dr. Barnardo in England, a series of illustrative anec- 
dotes and incidents showing the depths of m sery 
and lawlessness in which these victims of others’ sins 
live. The book is full alike of pathos and of humor; 
although it is not a mere stringing of anecdotes together, 
it is chiefly anecdotal, and seems to be largely made for 
people who can only be tempted to the reading of books 
by a copious interlarding of the argument with short 
stories. The text is also illustrated by numerous wood- 
cuts taken from various sources which are acknowledged 
by Mr. Needham in his preface. There is a tendency 
in every book of this kind to approach the sensational, 
and this book is only saved from that tendency by the 
earnest purpose of the author to make the reader realize 
the actual state of these street-children and his own duty 
in relation to that fact, and to set him to do his part in 
the work of diminishing the evil. The work touches, 
of course, many of the darker aspects of human life, 
among others that of social vice, but it is done with 
Christian delicacy; and only as a means of opening 
Christian eyes to the evil that is in the world, and asa basis 
for the practical plans of missionary work given freely 
in the book. (8vo, pp. xx, 516. Boston: D. L. 
Guernsey. By subscription.) 


When Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave to the public Irst 
year his breezy story of how he went through Gre.t 
Britain in a four-in-hand, it was an open secret that 
another book of popular travel, by the same author, had, 
like the other, been circulating for some time within a 
limited private circle. This second book is now pub- 
lished under the title of Round the World. Like the 
previously published volume, it differs from the ordinary 
book of travel, in both matter and style. It is the writ- 
ing of a man who has a keen appreciation of outdoor 
life, and who has with it that quick knowledge of 
men and manners which marks the successful man of 
business. Mr. Carnegie’s trip was made in the end of 
1878, and the beginning of 1879. Starting from [itts- 
burgh westward, the trip embraced Japan, China, India, 
and Ceylon, Egypt and Europe. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to the four places first named. Mr. Car- 
negie keeps out of the beaten track of description, and 
his book reads like the diary of a friend. Its human 
kindliness, its popular sympathies, and its hearty love 
for the world of nature, ensure for it the position of a 
successful book. (8vo, pp. vi, 360. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 





It is only natural that the centennial year of Ameri- 
can Methodism should be distinguished above other 
years, by the number of books of elementary instruction 
in the history and principles of Methodism, sent forth 
from the denominational press. To those previously 
noticed here, is now to be added Wesley and Early Method- 
ism, a historical text-book for church lyceums and 
general students, by Angela K. Davis. This little vol- 
ume, which covers not only the salient points in the 
early history of Methodism, but also the chief essentials 
of Methodist doctrine and practice, is thrown into the 
form of a historical catechism. The questions are well 
framed ; the answers are brief and clear; and the work 
shows, in general, sufficient study of the denominational 
authorities. (18mo, pp. 142. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. Price, 30 cents.) 





One of the most recent additions to the popular litera- 
ture of the Revised New Testament is 7racings in the 
Track of Truth, by C. C. Brown. This is really a very 
elementary treatise on the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, with lists of the changes made in the New 
Revision, and a short New Testament glossary. Re- 
garding the value of the book, it need only be said that 
the information it gives is too elementary to add any- 
thing to the stock of the average Christian, its lists of 
changes do not show a tithe of those made, and its glos- 
sary is quite inadequate. (l6mo, pp. 82. London: 
S. W. Partridge & Co.) 





It is questionable whether any book is ever quite so 
delightful to a young child just beginning to read intel- 
ligently, as a book of paragraph stories, Mr. H, L. 
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Hastings has compiled from the pages of his children’s 
magazine, The Little Christian, such a book, under the 
title of Two Hundred Gathered Gems of Song and Story. 
All the stories, and all the songs, are distinctively reli- 
gious in purpose and evangelical in tone ; so that parents 
need not be afraid to put it.into the hands of the little 
ones on Sunday evenings. The type, especially that in 
which poetry is printed, is rather small. (l16mo, pp. 
222. Boston: H. L. Hastings.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Hebraica, the new monthly journal for students of 
Hebrew, gives good promise of progressive usefulness, 
The third number contains a bibliography of literature 
for the study of rabbinic Hebrew, by Professor Hermann 
L. Strack of Berlin, which ought to be very helpful to 
beginners. Professor John C. C. Clarke’s paper on The 
Varieties of the Semitic Alphabet, is accompanied by an 
excellent exhibit, in nearly forty parallel columns, of the 
varieties of the Hebrew (not Semitic generally) alphabet, 
ranging in date from the Siloam inscription to the alpha- 
bet of modern script. 


Taking its text from the recent unveiling of the Tyn- 
dale Memorial, the London Times remarks upon the 
increasingly large significance given to the Bible in 
modern literature: 

Immensely as the literature of this country has increased this 
century, the Bible now occupies a larger proportionate space 
in that literature than ever it did. No book raises so many 
inquiries or touches so many interests. The Bible sends the 
student to libraries and archives. To the Bible we owe much 
of the intense and spreading interest in languages and in the 
originals of customs and of peoples. It directs the traveler to 
buried cities, to the tombs of kings, tothe records of states 
once great, and well-nigh forgotten. Wherever the battle of 
opinion is now the liveliest, wherever the race for discovery is 
the most eager, wherever the earth at last reveals her buried 
history, it is to add to our knowledge of the sacred story, and 
to our understanding of the sacred volume, 


This year the Hibbert Lectures were delivered by Pro- 
fessor Albert Réville, of the College of France. The 
lectures, which were spoken in French, were upon the 
subject of the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the ancient religions of Mexico and Peru. 
Professor Réville disclaimed, at the start, any dogmatic 
bias; but showed his dogmatic bias at an early stage of 
the lectures, by the assertion that the natural develop- 
ment of all religion “from the religious yearning in man” 
was a proved fact. He then proceeded to make a formal 
statement of the Mexican and Peruvian mythologies, 
pointed out the coincidences between some of their tra- 
ditions and the Bible statements, brushed aside the sug- 
gestion of any historical connection between the, two, 
and declared that these coincidences were not more 
strange than that on both sides of the Atlantic “men see 
with eyes, walk with feet, eat with a mouth, and digest 
with a stomach.” 


conducting investigations “‘ without a dogmatic bias.” 


One of the most important of recent publications bear- 
ing upon the study of the Talmud, is Mr. W. H. Lowe’s 
edition of the unique manuscript of the Mishna, now in 
the possession of Cambridge University, England. The 
Talmud, which exists in two forms, the Babylonian and 
the Palestinian, is principally composed of two parts, 
the Mishna and the Gemara. The Mishna (Repetition ; 
or, according to some rabbinists, Teaching) is the so-called 
Second or Oral Law, which was held to be supplementary 
to the Written Law; and the Gemara ( Zeaching) is the 
body of comments and discussions on the Mishna, The 
Gemara differs widely in matter and bulk in the two 
Talmuds, but the Mishna is essentially the same in both. 
Only essentially, however, for two different recensions 
are at the basis of the two texts, and the Palestinian 
form has neither the completeness nor the purity of text 
which are the comparative characteristics of the Mishna 
as given in the Babylonian Talmud. The Cambridge 
manuscript, which consists of two hundred and fifty 
sheets, approximates to the Palestinian form of the 
Mishna, which it contains entire, and of which it is the 
oldest manuscript known. It also affords several new 
readings, and gives materials for the detection of accre- 
tions which have slowly found their way into both forms 
of the text. The Cambridge manuscript is therefore the 
most important manuscript of the Mishna extant, and it 
promises to do for the criticism of that document what 
Tischendorf’s discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus did for 
the criticism of the New Testament. 





What is the native Muhammadan idea of the Mahdy 
(“El-Mahdi”)? Professor W. Robertson Smith delivered 
a lecture recently at the Royal Institution, London, in 


This is Professor Réville’s idea of 








which he answered this question. Professor Smith 
declared his own belief, in contradistinction to that of 
other Arabic scholars, that the word “ Mahdy” means, 
not the “ Guide, but “ the Guided; ” that is, the one who 


is guided by God. The doctrine of the Mahdy is, he | 


said, a protest against that lack of personal access to 
God which makes Muhammadanism the coldest of all 
religions. Muhammadanism has rejected the doctrine 
of the Incarnation; yet the cry for the Mahdy is a cry 
fora Messiah. The failure of the successors of Muham- 
mad has stimulated the growth of messianic ideas in 
Islam—ideas borrowed from Israel and Persia. The cry 
for a divine leader is but one expression of the cry for a 
God nearer to man than the deism of Muhammad allows, 
Thus there have arisen false mahdees—false messiahs— 
who have succeded in leading the people astray for a 
season; and the present Mahdy is but one of a series of 
these false prophets. Back of all the credulity which 
makes Muhammadan populations so easy a prey to 
deceivers, are the tyranny of the rulers and the social 
misery of the people which causes them to grasp at any 
hope which may save them from despair. “To the his- 
torical observer,” said Professor Smith in conclusion, 
“an Eastern movement of religious patriotism is always 
suspicious. It is certain to be bloody and cruel, and it 
is very unlikely to contain any elements of lasting reform, 
for when it ceases to be fanatical, it ceases to be strong.” 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 


Louisville, Kemtucky............cccccsssccrecsee eoescoees June 11-13 
Michigan, state, Tonia .......0....ccssee sosccseee secceces o veneee June 17-19 
Kansas, state, Newton... ......c0csesccsscessceccecece sees eosceses June 18-20 
Indiana, state, Franklim.........c0ccccecs cccccsccecee scssesseeJ UNE 24-26 
Towa, state, at Fairfield ......020.0cccccessssces coserscscccssese June 24-26 
Indian Territory, “ International,” McAlister Mines, July 9, 10 
Tennessee, state, at Monteagle. .........ssescceoveeceeees August 13-15 
Newfoundland, provincial, at St. Johns.........000+ September 4-6 


New Hampshire, state, at Nashua..........00..seeeeee November -— 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framing- 


ham, Massachusetts.........cccccccccccseresccscccsccces sees July 16-25 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
York ....00 ecceecoccecese esecccces co sees vccsecscocssooce secees August 5-24 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New 
SORBOY o vnaceses soscccees. cosdcason cscoscsacess tences July 22 to August 3 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Monona Lake, 
Madison, WisconsiN..........cseecsereeseeees July 29 to August 8 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
WOUIE: cdccetcns detinncen sc sosttscuciessacses savers July 29 to August 26 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete........ August 18-28 





THE TRIBUNE FRESH-AIR FUND. 


New York, May 27, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Sunday School Times: 


Sir: Doubtless many of your readers are somewhat 
familiar with the practical workings of The Tribune 
Fresh-Air Fund—a fund contributed by a generous 
public to give a fortnight in the country to the poor city 
children during the heat of summer. Will you kindly 
allow space in your journal to bring the matter before 
your readers with the hope that some energetic person, 
with sympathy for suffering childhood, will be stirred 
up to co-operate with us in finding temporary homes? 
Money sufficient for all needs will be contributed freely : 
children by the thousand throng the tenements of New 
York, and are already beginning to inquire if there will 
be any chance for them to gain a fortnight’s holiday in 
the country, when the fiery heat of summer makes life 
almost an unendurable burden in their wretched homes. 

The number of people who entertain the children has 
steadily increased year by year, till the work has assumed 
gigantic proportions, and this year we wish largely to 
increase the number of beneficiaries of the fund. We 
have no paid agents or salaried officers to carry on the 
work, but depend entirely on volunteer helpers—people 
who, for the love of humanity, and “in Jiis name,” are 
willing to receive some of the little ones into their homes 
for a couple of weeks in July or August; or canvass their 
various communities to find others willing to do the 
same. What we ask now is that local committees be 
formed in towns, within a day’s journey from New York, 
to canvass the community to find those willing to give 
two weeks’ shelter to a suffering child, and report the 
result to the manager of the Fresh-Air Fund. * Every 
precaution will be taken to send only children whose 
need is unmistakable. ‘They are selected by active 
Christian workers among the poor, chiefly from the 





Mission Sunday-schools, and always from a persona] 
knowledge of the need and condition of the family. It 
is possible, of course, to be deceived, but the precautions 
taken are such that there is little chance for any except 
the needy. ... 

Believing that it is a genuine missionary work, the 
Master’s own work, we earnestly ask your aid in saving 
the children. 

WILLARD Parsons, Manager. 

The Tribune, New York. 





INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION NOTES. 


—The International Executive Committee will hold 
its first business meeting to complete the final arrange- 
ments, in Louisville, Monday, June 9, at 10 A.M. 


—Arrangements have been made for reduced rates 
from Louisville to the Mammoth Cave and return for 
Saturday, June 14. The expense will probably be about 
seven or eight dollars, 

—The Committee on Entertainment will have head- 
quarters at the Walnut Street Baptist Church, corner of 
Walnut and Fourth Streets. Names of delegates and 
alternates should be sent to J. E. Hardy, Chairman, 
Louisville. 


—Certificates for reduced railroad fare, properly signed 
and countersigned, must be presented at the office of the 
proper railroad, in Louisville, within five days after the 
adjournment of the convention, in order to secure the 
special return rates. 

—Statistical Secretary E. Payson Porter has prepared 
a series of charts showing the state of the Sunday-school 
cause in this country and abroad, which he plans to 
display upon the interior walls of the Opera House 
during at least a part of the convention. 

—S pecial sleeping-cars will run through from Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia, as already announced, 
without change. The route will be via Washington, 
D.C., at which point the party will be joined by the Mary- 
land delegation, for whose use a special car has been 
reserved. 


—The principal place of meeting has been necessarily 


changed from Warren Memorial Church to the Opera 


House, as the first-named place will not be finished in 
time. The overflow and auxiliary meetings will be 
held in the Walnut Street Baptist Church, as previously 
announced. 


—The completed programme for the convention, 
giving the names of the speakers, will be a pamphlet of 
twenty pages, handsomely printed in three colors, and 
will include the order of exercises, map, and list of con- 
ventions. It is expected that the delegates will keep 
these programmes as souvenirs of the convention. 


—It appears now asif no state in the country would be 
able to report to the convention a proportion equal to 
one in four of its population in the Sunday-schools. 
Connecticut and Maryland, as already said, lead the list 
of states, and are close on this limit, but neither, 
according to the very latest revised statistics, can quite 
reach it. The Sunday-school enrollment of both states 
will be given as between twenty-four and twenty-five 
per cent. of the population, with Connecticut slightly 
ahead. 


—QOn arrival at Louisville, all delegates are expected 
to report at once to the Committee on Entertainment. 
They will be allowed to keep their credentials as souve- 
nirs, and will receive cards certifying that they are duly 
authorized delegates. These cards will admit them to 
reserved seats at the Opera House, and secure other privi- 
leges extended only to delegates. All delegates who so 
wish will be entertained by the citizens of Louisville, 
free of charge. Those who prefer to stop at the hotels 
will receive the advantages of special rates. 


—The first session of the convention will be held 
Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock, at the Opera House, 
where an address of welcome will be made. This will 
be responded to by the Hon. H.S. Blake of Ontario, 
Canada, the president of the last International Con- 
vention, and the Rev. Dr. W. B. Wharton of Georgia. 
In the afternoon at 2 o’clock the permanent organi- 
zation of the convention will be completed, and reports 
will be presented by the Executive Committee and by 
representatives of states, territories,and provinces. The 
evening sessions will be held at the Opera House, and 
at the Walnut Street Baptist Church. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—Two days, June 5 and 6, were devoted to the ses- 
sions of the Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, Sun- 
day-school Association, whose place of meeting was 


Mechanicsburg. Mr. 0. J. Reddig delivered the address 
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of welcome; Dr. Whiting of Dickinson College, spoke 
on “The Work before Us,” and the Rev. Dr. B..T. 
Vincent was announced to discuss the subject of primary 
instruction. 


—As already announced, the date selected for the 
Wyoming territorial Sunday-school Convention was 
June 8-5, and the place of meeting, Cheyenne. “ More 
and better Sunday-school work” was the motto of the 
meeting, and one of the exercises on the programme was 
a “general sociable and hand-shake” at 9 P.M., Tues- 
day evening. It hardly needs saying that such a true 
Western spirit of cordiality and vigor made the delib- 
erations of the convention a success. The Rev. G. N.- 
Eldridge discussed the topic of discipline in the Sun- 
day-school, and Mr, J. Clark, Jr., that of union in 
Sunday-school work. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Lewis County, Kentucky, will hold a Sunday-school 
Convention, July 4-6, at Vanceburg, with the usual 
reports and addresses. Statistics of every Sunday-school 
in the county are requested by the secretary, Mr. James 
8. Myers of Vanceburg, to the intent that all the schools 
may be incorporated in the Kentucky Sunday-school 
Union, 


—Of the younger summer Sunday-school assemblies, 
one of the most promising is the Nebraska Sunday- 
school Assembly, for the use of which 109 acres have 
recently been bought on the banks of the Blue River, in 
the town of Crete. An amphitheatre seating 3,000 per- 
sons will be erected before the date, August 18-28, of 
the coming Assembly, and season tickets to the grounds 
will be sold for $1.50 and $2.00. The names of the Rev. 
Dr. R. R. Meredith of Boston, and Secretary A. E. 
Dunning, are prominent in the list of speakers; the 
musical and normal departments being committed to the 
charge of the Rev. J. E. Platt, and J. L. Maile, of Mis- 
souri, respectively. 


SUN DAY-SCHOOLS. 

—Up to about the middle of May $17,941.44 had been 
contributed by Sunday-schools in America and abroad 
toward the cost of the new “ Morning Star,” now build- 
ing for the use of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

—Fifteen missionaries are supported on the continent 
of Europe by the London Sunday-school Union, and 
last year 222 schools were established through their 
efforts. The recent anniversaries of the union at London 
were largely attended, and resulted, according to The 
(London) Sunday School Chronicle, in much useful 
stimulus to the cause. 


—On the afternoon of May 22 the sixtieth anniversary 
of the American Sunday-school Union was held in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Baltimore. The following 
summary of the society’s mission work from Mavch 1, 
1883, to March 1, 1884, was presented at that time: 1979 
new schools were organized, containing 8,680 teachers 
and 71,624 scholars; 4,405 schools containing 324,913 
members were aided, and 16,074 Testaments and Bibles 
were distributed by missionaries of the Union. A large 
number of churches were reported as the outgrowth of 
the pioneer schools. 


—Brooklyn has some claim to be known as the city of 
Sunday-schools as well as the city of churches. Thir- 
teen Sunday-schools within the city limits have each a 
total membership of more than one thousand, though in 
only one, the Brooklyn Tabernacle Sunday-school, does 
the average attendance reach that figure. The Throop 
Avenue Mission and the Central Congregational Sunday- 
schools are next, each having an average attendance of 
920. The Sunday-school of the Twelfth Street Reformed 
Church reports an average attendance of 867, the Hanson 
Place Methodist Church 784, and the Union Avenue 
Baptist 700. During the year the Sunday-schools of 
King’s County, in which Brooklyn is situated, contributed 
to charitable objects $50,000, and to the churches 2,500 
converts. 

—At Dupatin Russia is a Sunday-school that has 
prospered almost miraculously. It was begun in a pri- 
vate house, for the benefit of two Jewish children whose 
mother was in prison. Nearly eyery one said it was sure 
to fail; it disappointed them by succeeding—succeeding 
wonderfully. The twenty-six teachers are already too 
few for the more than four hundred scholars in attend- 
ance. The officers and teachers are all new to Sunday- 
school work—even the pastor of the church never saw 
a Sunday-school before—but they conduct it with much 
skill. At Christmas each scholar was presented with a 
gingerbread, an apple, anda tract, which, as the town 
is very poor, proved a great delight. But for this school 
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the children would be brought up only as nihilists and 
atheists, 


PERSONAL. 


—There are now anti-tobacco reformers even in the 
East. Afghanistan has a bold Muhammadan theologian 
who has just announced that the use of tobacco is con- 
trary to the law of the Prophet. This has created such 
a stir that Abd-er-Rahman, the Ameer, has ordered a 
council of theologians to assemble and vote on the ques- 
tion. Should the council declare smoking lawful, the 
reformer will be sent to prison for adding to the law 
of the Prophet; should the use of tobacco be declared 
unlawful, smoking will be prohibited in Afghanistan. 

—During his recent mission at Croydon, Mr. Moody 
held a “Christian workers’” meeting, which was at- 
tended by the whole local contingent of the Salvation 
Army. The members of the Army were so demon- 
strative that Mr. Moody finally stopped his address to 
say: “ Here, let me do the shouting; your turn will 
come afterwards.” All went on calmly fora little while 
until one of Mr. Moody’s illustrations evoked the ejacu- 
lations: “ Hallelujah! Praise the Lord,” from an 
enthusiastic Salvationist. “Oh!I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Moody,” cried out the offender, as soon as he realized 
that he had transgressed again; “‘ but that was so good 
I couldn’t help praising the Lord.” Who could have 
rebuked the man? Certainly not Mr. Moody. 


—There are at least two spheres in which the Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley appears to peculiar advantage: one 
is that of Editor, and the other that of public debater. 
It is admitted on all sides that his four years of service 
in charge of The Christian Advocate have given to that 
paper a brilliancy and a breadth beyond anything it has 
known before; and that fact was recognized by his unani- 
mous re-election by the General Methodist Conference. 
It is also unquestioned, that he has few peers in parlia- 
mentary discussion. It is well said by the Philadelphia 
Press, in summing up the record of that Conference; 

The debaters have been many, but at their head stands the 
facile, versatile, witty, and inexhaustible master of dialectics 
and parliamentary tactics, the Rev. Dr. James M. Buckley. 





PROGRAMME OF THE FOURTH INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT: 


l 832. ORG were: — 188 4 ; 


GENERAL TOPIC: 
The Work, The Word, The Worker. 


The sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Opera House on Fourth Street, and the Walnut Street 
Baptist Church, corner of Fourth Street; the Museum 
in the Christian Church, corner of Fourth and Walnut 
Streets. 

The singing will be under the direction of C. O. Case 
and E. O. Excell; C. J. Taylor will lead with cornet. 
Gospel Hymns, One, Two, Three, and Four will be used. 

A preliminary meeting will be held on Tuesday even- 
ing, in the Walnut Street Church. 

First Session.— W ednesday morning, The Opera House. 
(10 A.M.) I. The Work of the Convention—Temporary 
Organization. Addresses of welcome, by the Hon. 
Charles D. Jacob, mayor, and Professor J. A. Broadus; 
responses by the Hon. 8S. H. Blake of Ontario, the 
Rev. B. M. Wharton of Georgia, and Mr. H. C. Sig- 
ler of California. Appointment of committees. Pro- 
gramme. 

Second Session.—Wednesday afternoon, the Opera 
House. (2 P. M.) Permanent Organization. Appoint- 
ment of committees. II. Zhe Work at Home.—Report 
of the Eastern Committee, of the Statistical Secretary, 
and of the Treasurer; reports by states, territories, 
and provinces,—three minutes each. 

Third Session.— W ednesday evening, the Opera House. 
(7.45 P.M.) Song Service, led by C. C. Case. Report 
of the International Lesson Committee, by the Kev: 
Dr. Warren Randolph, of Rhode Island. III. The 
Work Abroad.—Report of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association, by Albert Woodruff of New York; the 
Work in Europe, by Pastor Paul Cooke, of France; 
the Work in Africa, by the Rev. O. Clifton Penick of 
Kentucky. 

Fourth Session—W ednesday evening, Walnut Street 
Baptist Church, C. R. Blackall, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man. (7.45 P. M.) Song Service, led by E. O. Excell; 
the Work of the Lesson Committee, by the Rev. Dr. 
W.G. E. Cunnyngham, Tennessee; the Work on the 
Frontier, by the Rev. L. L. Wood, Montana; the Work 
among Foreigners, by the Rev. Dr. Henry Liebhard; 








the Work among the Freedmen; the Work in Mexico, 
probably by the Rev. W. G. Powell. 

Fifth Session.—Thursday morning, the Opera House; 
“Work,” continued (9A. M.). Reportof committees. IV. 
The Work of the Future. (1) Evangelization: the Neglect- 
ing Classes, by the Rev. Dr. A. G. Haygood, Georgia; the 
Need for Inter-denominational Work, by the Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, Massachusetts; (2) Organization: How Per- 
fected ; the Executive Committee, How Supported, by 
William Reynolds, of Illinois. 

Sixth Session.—Thursday morning, Walnut Street 
Baptist Church. (9 A.M.) Working at the Foundation ; 
an Institute session of Primary Class Workers, W. D. 
Porter, chairman, New York; ©, R. Blackall and Mrs. 
M. A. Kennedy of Pennsylvania; Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 
and Mrs. J. A. Ostrander of New York; Mrs. J. N. 
Crouse, and Miss L. J. Rider, of Illinois, and others. 


Seventh Session.—Thursday afternoon, the Opera House, 
(2P.M.) “The Word.” V. The Sunday-school Lesson. (1) 
What shall we Expect from Scholars, by M. C. Hazard, 
Illinois; (2) The Supplemental Lesson, by the Rev. Dr, 
J. A. Hurlbut of New Jersey; (3) How Taught to 
Primary Classes, by Mrs. M. A. Kennedy, of Pennsyl- 
vania; (4) How Taught to Intermediate Classes, by Miss 
Lucy J. Rider, of Illinois ; (5) How Studied in Teachers’- 
Meetings. Lesson for following Sunday led by the Rev. 
A. F. Schauffler of New York. 

Eighth Session.—Thursday afternoon, Walnut Street 
Baptist Church, the Rev. S. B. Barnitz, of Iowa, chair- 
man. (2P.M.) “The Word.” V. The Sunday-school 
Lesson. (1) What Shall we Expect from Schools? by the 
Rev. Frank Russell of Ohio; (2) The Supplemental 
Lesson, by the Rev. Dr. H. L. Baugher of Pennsylvania, 
(3) How Taught to Primary Classes, Mrs. W. F. Crafts of 
New York; (4) How Taught to Intermediate Classes, 
by the Rev. F. M. Green of Chio; (5) How Taught to 
Adults, lesson for June 15th, taught by the Rev. Dr, 
J.P. Landis of Ohio. 

Ninth Session —Thursday evening, the Opera House, 
(7.45 P.M.) “The Word.” Song Service, led by E. O. 
Excell. WI. The Bible. (1) The Word of God, by the 
Rev. J. William Flinn, Louisiana; (2) The Teachers’ 
Text-book and Weapon, by the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Withrow, Ontario; (3) The World’s Light and Guide, 
by Bishop C. E. Cheney, of Illinois. 

Tenth Session.—Thursday evening, Walnut Street Bap. 
tist Church. (7.45P.M.) “The Word.” Hon.S. H. Blake 
of Ontario, Chairman. Song Service, led by C.C. Case. 
The Bible. (1) The Word of God, by the Rev. Alexan- 
der McEwan, Ontario; (2) The Teacher’s Text-book 
and Weapon, by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, Connecti- 
cut; (8) The World’s Light and Guide, by the Rev. Dr. 
G. C. Lorimer, of Illinois. 

Eleventh Session.—Friday morning, Opera House. 
(9 A.M.) The Workers. Unfinished business. VII. The 
Workers Trained and Taught. (1) In Conventions and 
Institutes, by the Rev. A. H. Gillet, Ohio, and Charles 
Rhodes, Ohio; (2) In Sunday-school Assemblies, the 
Chautauqua Idea, by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, of 
Connecticut; (3) In Teachers’ Meetings, by the Rev. 
C. W. Pond, Ohio; (4) In Mission Sunday-school Work, 
by the Rev. C. P. Faguani, of New York. 


Twelfth Session.—Friday afternoon, the Opera House. 
(2P.M.) The Workers (continued), Workers Trained and 
Taught. (5) In House to House Visitation, by the Rev, 
J. E. Gilbert, of Michigan; (6) In the Work of Foreign 
Missions, by W. B. Jacobs of Illinois; (7) In Sunday- 
school Temperance Work, by Miss Frances Willard, of 
Illinois, and Mrs. Sallie Chapin of South Carolina; (8) 
In Systematic Benevolence (a printed paper). 


Thirteenth Session.—Friday evening, the Opera House, 
(7.45 P. M.) Praise Service, led by C. C. Case; The 
Work Outlined, by the Rev. J. H. Foy of Missouri; 
The Word, its Fulness and Power, by Bishop J. Weaver, 
of Iowa; The Workers Anointed and Sent Forth, by the 
Rev. Dr. H. O. Gobin of Indiana, the Rev. Thomas 
Griffith of Ontario, and others. 

Fourteenth Session.—Friday evening, the Walnut Street 
Church. (7.45P.M.) Praise Service, led by E. O. Excell ; 
The Work Outlined, by the Rev. L. L. Carpenter, of 
Indiana; The Word, Its Fulness and Power; The 
Workers Anointed and Sent Forth, by the Rev. C. C. 
Coffin, Indiana, and the Rev. C. B. Galloway of Missis- 
sippi. 

On Sunday, the 15th, there will be children’s meetings 
held in different parts of the city, addressed by delegates 
who can remain. 

If a third meeting is needed, it will be held in the 
Christian Church, corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets, 
The change in place of meeting, to the Opera House, is 
because it is found impossible to finish the Warren 
Memorial Church in time, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
#¢ 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Book on Treatment of Children free. Hor- 
lick’s Foud Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in night sweats 
and prostration. Dr. R. Studhalter, St. Louis, 
Mo., says: “I have used it in dyspepsia, 
nervous prostration, and in night sweats, with 
very good results.” 


The Chase Nurseries of Geneva, N. Y., are 
in need of a number of reliable, energetic men 
to travel and sell their goods. They hire by 
the month or year, and pay expenses, or, if 


preferred, will hire on commission. Particu- 
lars free. 





Ladies will have no idea in how many 
ways Diamond Dyes can be used with pleas- 
ure and profit until they read the story of 
“Cousin John’s Wife,” published by Wells & 
Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. Send stamp 
for book and sample card, with full directions 
for fifty different uses. 








7 SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Sprains. Lameness, Pains and Stitches, Weak 
Back or Disease of the spine will be relieved on appli- 
cation of Hop Plaster over the affected part. Its pene- 
= power is wonderful. Werranted to be the best 
made. 
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THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION 


furnishes a full line ef Lesson Fielpe and 
Periodicals for Sunday-schools. 
ey consist of: r 

1. THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL WORLD. ae 
copy, by mail, 60 cents per year; 2 to4 copies, monthly, 
per year, 55 cemts; 5 to 9 copies, monthly, per year, 
cents; 10 to 19 copies, monthly, per year, 4 cents; 20 
copies or more, monthly, per year, 40 cents. 

2. THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION QUARTERLY. cents per year. 5 
copies and over, 15 cents each. 

3. THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION PRIMARY QUARTERLY. 15 cents 
per year. 4 cents a single copy. 4copies and over, 
10 cents each per year, 

4. SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER. A large 
four-page monthly. 

5. PRIMARY LESSON PAPER for the 
younger scholars, with illustrations. 

Price of each of these papers REDUCED to 6 cents a 
copy per year, or one-half cent per copy per month, 
6. QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. %& 

cents per quarter, or $1.00 a year. 


PICTORIAL PAPERS. 


7. THE SUNDAY HOUR. Single copy, month- 
ly, 25 cents a year. Ten or more copies, 9 cents each 
per year, or 24g cents per quarter. 

§ [ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF 
BROW LEDGE. The same price as “ The Sunday 
our.” 


9. TRUTH IN LIFE. The same price as “ The 
Sunday Hour.” 
10. THE YOUTHS WORLD (monthly). Sin- 
le copies, monthly,25 cents a year. 5 copies or more, 
2 cents each a year, 
One copy Of each of these four papers monthly to one 
address, seventy-five cen s per annum. 
11. THE PICTURE WORLD for Little People. 
Bcentsa year. 5 copies or more, 20 cents each a year. 
When taken with the other four pictorial papers 
in quantities, it is furnished at less rates. 
One copy of each of these five papers monthly to one 
address, one dollar per annum. 
These five p ctorial papers with The Sunday-school 
World may be had for ¢ 0. 
Send for specimens of these papers and 
judge as to their suitability and excellence. 
Sicoeeeematinteanenantl 





EDUCATIONAL. 


MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY {75 ‘sovs’ “ES 
Swithin C. Shortlidge, A.M. (Harvard), Prin. 


FVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL 
get valuable information free in the new IIL. 
Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


W. J. Academy, Bri N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind home; good table. Pre jon tor college 
or business. Payment from day of entrance. —— 
terms toclergymen. Prin., Caleb Allen, B.A. ( Eng.) 


WEST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home School for You Ladies and Children, 
Eleventh year ns Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St.. 
Weat Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Maras. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


Hates ror, COLLEGE, PA., 9 MILES 
from Philadelphia, on the Pa. R.R. Tuos. CHASE, 
LL.D., Pres’t. Under care of Society of Friends. Classi- 
cal and Scientific courses. Application for admission 
may now be made. For catalogue address Prof. ISAAC 
SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


Summer School of Elocution, 
Grimsby Park, Ont., Canada (10th season). 
Cool, dry, healthful, accessible, and popular summer 
resort, 2 miles west of Niagara Falls. horough and 
practical instruction. Excellent boarding, moderate 
rates. Send for full descriptive circular to NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 

















The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


STUDENTS anv READERS ,2f, BIBLE 


Should oot fail to examine the two volumes by the 
EV. R. HEBER NEWTON, Rector of All 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York. 


The Book of the Beginnings, 


A Study of Genesis, with an Introduction to the 
Pentateuch. 
1émoe. Paper, 4 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. 


16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Works planned to assist to a rationally reverent 
view of the Scriptures, the many who, while accept- 
ing with full reverence their spiritual and ethical 
teachings, find themselves perplexed by the difficul- 
ties and objections presen by modern criticism. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
27 aud 29 West 23d = New York. 











VASSAR COLLECE 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers. Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific col- 
lections, with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 


cation. —_ §, L. Caldwell, D.D., President. 


WANTED—Te2chers to fill lucrative posi- 
tions in all parts of the country. 
School Boards — with successful teachers. 
Correspondence solicited. Northampton Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Lock Box 64, Northampton, Mass. 








EVERYBODY’S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 





ENRY A. SUMNER AND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Chicago, Il. Send for Catalogue. 


EAR Y’S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
° Folks’ Quarterly of Howard Gannett & Co. 


our Sunday-schoo! Supplies, and save money. 
Order Wamp & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. of 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 

& TION, 154—-BOOKS—Chestnut Street, 

TRE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s List. 

Publishers, 13 Astor 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Place, New York. 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. ;,7oe student of 


the Bible these vol- 

umes are indispensable.” —Jrish Eeclesiasticas Gazette. 
OR ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
American Baptiat Publication Seciety, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Louis. 


A SAMPLE CoPY of the Common Sense Class 

Book free to your address. Every Sabbath- 
school should have it. If your dealer does not keep it, 
send direct to W. E. RICE, Publisher, Wooster, Ohio. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
710 Desh Str0ct, Fein delotin, Pa. 


























_ ae D FOR CATALOGUE. 
PELOUBET'S | Suse. Soc" 8.2, Sat 
SERIES, | = Quare: tec. year. Teachers 
a Ed. of each Quar.. 10c. each. Pub. 
by W. A. WILDE & CO.. 35 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 
Avoid leas of books and save time and labor by usi 


Ray’s Check System Library Register. Sen 
for circular, GARBIGUES BRos., 608 Arch St., Phila.,Pa. 


REV. GEO. F. PENTECOST, 
Brooklyn, writes: 

“T regard Butler’s great work as better for practice 

and constant use than a score of the best other com- 

maentaries, for it has the cream of all wel! condensed.” 











Stepping Stones to Higher Things 


By Capt. SETON CHURCHILL. Fourth edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, 218 pages............75 cts. 


“Sound in teaching, brimful of earnestness, bright- 
ened with illustrations and anecdotes, and mauifestly 
the outcome of personal spiritual experience,” —The 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


Send post-paid on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18s THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 


s@ Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Who want papers, to give out to their scholars, that 
will deepen the impressions made by teacher, could 
not do better than to use those published by 

D. R. NIVER, 
10 N. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
Samples are sent free to any superintendent or teacher, 


STAMMERINE, 


“ And the tong’ of the Stammerers shall be made to 
speak piainly.”—\lsaianm B®: 4 
Stammering: Its Treatment. “ Results Perma- 
nent.” INsTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street. 

. S. JOHNSTON, Philadelphia. 














Special offer to teachers for 60 days. Address FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey Sweet, New York. 





CARDS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Send for our list, GOODENOUGH 
& WOGLOM, 123 Nassau Sh, N.Y. 


SONG WORSHIP! 


THE NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


-—BY-— 
L. 0. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 


Price, 35 cents; $30 per hundred, 


The advent of a new Sunday-schoo!l Song Book by 
two such men as are the gentlemen above named, is a 
notable event. 

Mr. EMERSON stands confessedly in the very front 
rank of church-music composers, and Mr. SHERWIN, 
also eminent as a composer, has had great success in 
the compiling of the best known Sunday-schoo! music 
books, and has for years had charge of the musical 
departmentat CHAUTAUQUA, 
and other famous assemblies ofSunday-school workers. 
The music and words of SONG WORSHIP mark a 
step in advance, being far above the ordinary Sunday- 
school “ jingles,” and are dignified without being oo 

The HyMNs are by eminent writers, and are full of 
the best religious truth. 

The Music is ofa high order. Superintendents will 
be pleased with the INpvex oF Sossects, of which 
there is a great banat 

MINISTERS cannot fail to like the hymns. 

One specimen copy mailed post free for twenty-five 
cents. Specimen pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 


THE NEW FAVORITE! 


JOYFUL I_AYS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., Dr. C. R. BLACKALL, 
Rev. J. L. Hourgusut, D.D., and many other leading 
Sunday-schoul workers, heartily commend it. 


Since APRIL 2ist 1 
the orders have reached 67,500 copies, 
asale rarely aitained by a Sunday-school song book 
in the same length of time, 


The outside epesssenee of Jo 1 Lays bas never 
been equalled, while the inside is full of gems. 


Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 Copies. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of price. 
pages free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


GEO. D. NEWHALL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


JOSEPH P, HOLBROOK, Mus, Doc, 


Ig by general consent in the front rank of composers 
of urch Music. He is popular in thousands of con- 
gregations, and his tunes are wedded to most of the 
acce e bymns. Many of Holbrook's latest tunes 
are his best, and he has issued a new book se 
all old and new, ether with a fine collection o. 
English and Ame Tunes. The 


WORSHIP "4 SONC 


contains 700 choice Hymns and 500 Tunes. In the selec 
tion of hymns Dr. Holbrook has had the co-laboration 
of several eminent bymnologists. The book has been 
adopted by Presbyterian and eneraennenal churches, 
and nees preatiy to the interest in the worship wher- 
ever used. For specimen copi which may be re- 
turned after examination (price, ), address the pub- 


lish 
“ a. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St., New York City. 


HOLY VOICES. 


—BY— 
Revs. E. 8. LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL. 


Fresh, and eyeel, if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced for Sunday-schools. 192 pages, board 
cover. 35 cents single copy, 3 mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, pepe ; $3.60 per dozen by express, 
express charges unpaid ; $30.00 per hundred by express. 
Syecimen + ae sent free to ans address. 

- J. SHUEY, Publisher, Dayton, O. 

For sale by booksellers. 














ae OF JJRAISE 
NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK 


ofthis paper Specimen copy, paper, 25 cts.; boards, 
35 cts. Address ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave, N. Y. 


ABBATH BELLS 


Newest, Buioutrest and Best Boos for Sunday 
Schools in the market. Is BRIM FULL OF GEMS. 


i ’ 
THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO. Springhicld, Obie 


—— 















SPECIMEN Paces FREE. 


PURE DELICHT. 


The new Sunday-school song book. Price, 35 cts. ; $3. 
adozen. Address Johan Church & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


All Sunday-schoo! Supts. Send Name, 


with P. O. address.to EMMA PITT, Pub., Balti- 
more, Md. I havea present for you! 


OUR SABBATH HOME ! BySv=” ¢ Ersx- 


One copy mailed 35c. J. J. Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila. 














Phila. 5c. Sheet Music Co., 1236 Ridge Ave. 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for Catalogue. 





gha 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Bust ww vex Wom. 








The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 


The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation, All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
philet. 





CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“* When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Phillip Schaff, and 
George Rawliuson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott,and Drs. W. 

z :. de Pr and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be ex ngly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study isa little pamphiet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday Schoo! Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old —- to understand it in our Lye 

= to do 





hool, if we bh so at ourown expense.— 
Congregational 
“The publisher of The Sunday Schoo! Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putti orth in handy volume form the series of 
pers published in the Times near the beginning of 
he year. [tisa convenient little pamphlet of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”—The Daily 


“AY valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, 


“We advise every Sunday-schoo!l teacher to procure 
acopy of this little work : it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and bene ao for further guidance.” — The Observer, 
Bowmanville, Canada. 


“ These subjects are all discussed by the mostiearned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a smal! com- 
e amount of valuable readi matter.” — 
. Cincinnati, 
“This little volume will be specially useful to San- 
day-schoo! teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.” — The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 


“Very valuable to the Bible student.” — The Christian 
aa Bich d, Va. 





“ & Valuable little book.”—The Advance, Chicago, Tu. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Totbe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any materia! word in the 
verse 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 90@ 
pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound 
Royal 8vo, cloth This is the genuéne and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. 


Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








802 Chostuns St. Philadelphia, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage, 
From 1 to 4 copies, one year 

ae 5 to 9 coples , 
10 to 19 copies.. 
20 copies or over 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate, 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 

ne address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The pape rs for a club should all go to one post- 

vlice, although in cases where a portion of the 
veachers of a 8¢ hool get their mail matter from one 
post-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

rom another, the papers will be sent according! 

Different schools are not to unite in the formin ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to explre at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a packs eto 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the e xpiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
arequest from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. The paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the sub- 
seriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it, The papers for a club wil 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, untess a renewal for the same is received, 

Subseriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been’sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the prev lens subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
EE 7) eR TLR 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of baying but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers ih any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy. on condition that the order for the papers be 

accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school, This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number, Any number of copies in excess 
of the required numbe r, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Ttachers belonging to the same household 
may be counfed as ONE in making such a statement A 
the number of teachers in a school, For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subseription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An arreceny cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools,’ 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a schgol to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, BE. C., will send The American Sunday Schoo! 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
_P. O. Box 1550. 


Gentlemen's Thin Claths 


FOR HOT WEATHER WEAR. 





nal 
English Serges, Hae ag Stripes, 
Bannockburns, Scotch Plaids, 


Simonis Batistes, 
White Flannels, 
French Checks, 
English Sharkskins, 
White Serges, 


Austrian Checks, 
Blue Flannels, 
Scotch Saxonys, 
French Drap d’Etes, 
Creole Checks, 


Linen Suitings, srtpes Linens, 
Linen Vestings, Duck Trouserings. 
SAMPLES BY MAIL. 


—<>-—__—_— . 
The Largest Stock of Woolens at Retail. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY & CO., 


CLOTHS-RETAIL, 
MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


C2 Fo LLESTLNS 


THE BEST 81.00 PACKAGE. 

Sixty Pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6 inches; or 
Twenty-four pieces, 5 by Sinches; or Fifty irregular pieces of core 
ponding barra and value. Ber autiful Colors and Patterns. Not 
alike. Half above maneiticn, 60 Ot. EMBROIDE RY 
SILK For CRAZY WORK—all Bright Colors—full half 
gunce packages, 25 ven one ounce, 40 Cents. 

COOPER & CONARD. 
Importers and Retailers, PI Philadelphia. Pa. 


Ten full working patterns 
Stamping Patterns. for Kensington and other 
embroidery sent for 60 cents. ATTEN PUB- 
LISHING ©O.,, 38 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


Hand-Painted Silks for Patchwork, Wall 
Banners, ‘Tidies, Screens, ete, Send for a $1, #2, 8, or $s 
package Samples S0c, Western Art Co., Salem, Ohio, 


“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN. The most fashion- 
abledress material, Elegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 


S last week s paper for a Wyle: toes advertise. 
ee ment of T. FE, PARKER, Lynn, 


SOLAR TIP SHOE, Getth 


enuine for your rhoys, 
trade-mark and Joha Mu , 


ol) & Co, on sole, 





Can save 20 
such LOW PRIC ES. 


WILTONS, at $1.70. 


CARPETING, MATTINGS, etc., 
our careful and prompt attention. 


), & J, DOBSON 
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RETAIL CARPET BUYERS 


per cent. on their purchases by selecting from the patterns we are closing out at 
Although the variety is still large, the number of pieces is daily grow- 
ing less. The SPECIAL BARGAINS consist of 


VELVETS, at $1.30. 

Best 5-Frame BODY BRUSSELS, at $1.15 and $1.25. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (market value, $1), at 8Oc. 
All-Wool Extra Super INGRAINS, at 75c. and 65c. 


We have also a complete assortment of NEW and ELEGANT DESIGNS in all grades of | 
at the Lowest Market 


Price. Mail orders have 


Manufacturers, 809, 811 and 
813 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 





eis: Close by 
Broad Street 
Station, 












EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S 
FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Nearly one thousand engravings, illustrating the 
new things in every department of fashion. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
descriptions and engravings to show what they 
look like. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the | aden 
the beautifying of home, and the newest things in 
art needlework, 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as 
satisfactorily and as economically as residents of 
the city. 


Price, 50 cents per year; specimen copies, 15 cents. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


EIGHTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILA. 


A\JorD TOR = 
FAM! LIES J 


Dealing exclusively in TEAS, 
COFFEES, SPICES and SUGARS, we can give 
our customers a great advantage in variety, fresh- 


ness and quality of goods. Price-list and samples 
free on A {2 Please mention this paper. 


ts a STEEN, 
i 209 Market St., Philad’a. 


No Waste. 

No Trouble. 
ne Ready. 
A GOOD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 

Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 
The most delicious 
and the most pop- 
war Mayonaise 
for all kinds of 
SoLAte. BA WwW 











4 4D 
MEATS, “MSH. 
etc., ever sold. 
| E. &. Durkee & Ce. bs 





S*IMPROVED ROOT BEER. Pack 
age,*25c. Makes 5 gallons ofa delicious’ 
sparkling, and wholesome beverage, 

Sold oo all druggists. or sent by mail on receipt of 25c. 
Ga 


TIRES, aN, Delaware “Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MILES’ BAKING POWDER W2ih'eii5 uewers 
G&A MODEL PRESS. 
















Price, complete with Type, &c., 
$s to $10 and up. Prints Cards, Cir- 
i culars, Labels, Tracts, everything 
for Business, Schools, Churches, &c. 
Itis very durable and rapid,and so 
simple that any boy can work it and 
earn hundreds of de Nars a year. 
12.000 sold. Send 2 cent stamp for 
40 Page Catalogue, with gorgeous 
& — _~ and other work Sas ona 








Moc del F ess. J. W. Daughaday & Co. 
IMPROVED. | Mis: 721 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


ST WRITING PAPER 




















Use Esterbrook’s > iteel Peas, | 


PUT UP IN NEAT | 
SENVE 
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715 N. Broad Street 
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ADVANTAGES = 


oT BURN THE 
p90 §"" petacnaBLe AND. 
WALNUT HANDLE 
DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS, 


BEST "'S' N° CHEAP 


ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. 
R SALE BY THE 








PFARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN ‘Fe 
WASHING+*BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an@ 
wways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMFS P ¥L E, NEW YORK. 


-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


| i. ® CRAGIN & co ROBBINS ELECTRIC 
i *» SOAP, 116 So. Fourth 

Street, Philadelphia, offer to give subscribers first- 
| Class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
circular. Mention this paper. 


| Hunting, Fishing and Pleasare Boats, 


Cedar or Pine, A good Clin 
4 ker-built boat. 13 Tee! lon 
SBinch beam, weix ht 50 tof 
sae Roata OU » order, 


Swat Spouse gucLAs, Waukegan, lik 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE VISION OF ONE WHO 
SLEPT. 


{John Addington Symonds, in The Academy. ] 


| 


Walking, I met upon this winter road, 
In light malign, obscurity of stars, 
My very self: his brows were seamed with 
sears, 
His shoulders bent beneath sin’s weighty load. 


A lolling imp that weary pack bestrode, 
Who glared and grinned behind close visor 
bars, 
And in his crooked hand held splintered 
spars— 
Waifs of wrecked hope—and plied them like 
| a goad. 


| Tottering, blood-stained, over the slippery snow, 
That double of myself in anguish crept, 
Crawling I know not to what dreadful 
goal: 


While the shrill puck-eared fiend kept gibber- 


ing low, 
‘Mine was the care to rouse you when you 
slept, ‘ i 
Dark loom the ways before us, slothful 
soul!’’ 





THE GERMAN PROTESTANT 


PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 
| | Professor Christlieb in The Homiletic Monthly. | 


The homiletic map of Germany of to-day 
may be drawn as follows: in the South— 
Wurtemberg, almost entirely of a scrip- 
tural faith, and frequently pletistic; Baden 
and the Palatinate, predominantly ration- 
alistic; Bavaria (proper), Lutheran and 
confessional ; Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau 
and Alsace, divided between Rationalism 
and positive Evangelicalism. If now we 
cut a broad section throvgh Central Ger- 
many, we shall find in the Rhine province 
and in Westphalia the positive, evangel- 


ical sermon prevailing; in the former, of 


a Reformed; in the latter, of a Lutheran 
cotoring. In the province of Saxony(Prus- 
| sia), and especially in Silesia, “ liberal, 
| that is, rationalistic, preachers are found 
| side by side with Lutheran and confes- 
sional, as well as with numerous ministers 
of a positive biblical and general evangel- 
ical tendency; also in Silesia, the strict 
a ‘preachers of the “ Separa- 
tists,” or “ Independent” Lutherans. This 
strict tatharen and confessional preaching 
largely prevails in the Kingdom of Sax- 
ony, although in many places Rational- 
ism persists in manifesting itself. The 
latter continues to predominate in several 
of the Thuringian Seialown, as in Gotha, 
Wiemar, and elsewhere. in the Electorate 
of Hesse, the sermon is, for the most part, 
0sitiv ely evangelical, upon a reformed 
asis; only recently several Lutheran and 
confessional preachers have appeared 
among the rest. 
| In Northern Germany there predom- 
inates, on the whole, an evangelical Lu- 
theran tendency, from Hanover to the Rus- 
sian frontier, and even beyond into the 
Baltic provinces of Russia. The preachers 
of Hanover are nearly all, positively Lu- 
theran; also in Frisia though mixed with 
the Reformed. Rationalism appears here 
and there in these two provinces, as well as 
in Brunswick. In Oldenburg, Holstein, 
Hamburg, Rationalism is somewhat more 
strongly represented in the pulpit, and pre- 
dominantlyin Bremen. In Mecklenburg 
and Pomeraniaa strict Lutheran confes- 
sionalism prevails; in the latter portion, 
mixed with ag»neral evangelical tendency. 
In Posen and Brandenburg the sermon is 
| almost exclusively positive: andev: angelical, 
| with a Lutheran coloring,save as to Berlin, 
astrong majority of whose preachers are 
Rationalistic. And, finally, Eastand West 
Prussia are divided between the evangel- 
ical Lutheran and the rationalistic tenden- 
cies. 

This brief sketch will therefore show that 
the overwhelming majority of the German 
ministers of to-day are positively evangelical. 
The evangelicals are numbered by thou- 
sands, the rationalists by hundreds. And 
even the latest phase of Rationalism, as 
represented by the disciples of Ritschl, 
counts but very few preachers in the pul- 
pit. Many who, as student in the univer- 
sity, are filled with such ideas, soon relin- 
quish them when they assume the practi- 
cal duties of their office. And the older 
forms of Rationalism, still somewhat 
strongly represented in the “ Protestant 
Union, ” do not seem to be on the increase. 
Hence there is found in the German pul- 
pit of to-day, with all its manifold variety 
of tendencies, more unity in biblical, evan- 
gelical, positive religion, than haa existed, Sor 
| one hundred years | 
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CHOOL TIMES. 








s.S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


FREE SAMPLE 


OF TH 


e COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY 


Rev. W. Randolph, 


Rev. B. M. Paimer 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, 
Rev. D. H. McVicar 


Rev. John Potts 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO, 








teh tala FURNITURE ! 










SMALL 
& CO. 


Boston, 
Mace 


Sunday-School 
’, BANNERS “v35" 


GuLD. 
Send to J. & R. LAMB, 59 ¢ Car- 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, by mail. 














MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Church_ Bells. 
—o- E oF rience. Largest Trade. 





strated Catalogue mailed free. 
cLI NTON ‘i. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy N. ¥. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, : ire Alarm 
and other hella: also, C himes and Peala 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Prices and cata- 











os s sent free. 8 
. MCSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 


GLASSES 





Microscopes, 


Telescopes, 
Spectacles, 


Barometers. 


O\PERA 


Thermometers, a Outjits for Amateurs, 


W. H. Walmsle successors to R. & J 
Beck, Philad’ ay Illus. 


ad A Cost free to any address. 


1 re for 3 
MAGIC LiNTSRNSs Seip 
C.T.s ULG AN, Phila., Pa. 
pric and Sunday-school Furniture. Send 
to PAINE’S, Boston, for price and photographs. 
SF (IND TO B. C. SWAN, 244 S. 2d. ST.,P bila. 
tor informe ation re garding ( ‘hure ho Furniture. 


Church Lamps. ; Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide- 


* ner, 36 South Seccnd St., Phila, 


Bayward'se —“} 5 wine, unfermented. Pri 
\enc dd. Address J. . Hayward. Ashby, Masa Y Masa. 


06 CENTS 


FOR THE 


Favorite Illustrated Dictionary, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 Engravings. 
Abbreviz 














A full list of 
This valuable book 
also contains a great number of Foreign words and 


itions with explanations. 


phrases alphabetically arranged, with English trans- 


lations, and the French gives phrases spelled phoneti- 


cally. 3°20 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent. 
post-paid, for 26 cents. Two-centstamps taken. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


S02 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


t 
Fringed Easter Cards trom 5.cents ” 
8.5. DU XN & CO., 2106 Orkney St., Philadelphia, Pa 
the only house in Phila- 
T. B. Hagstoz & Co., delphia ‘making a specialty 


of DIAMONDS and precious stones. 





DOUBLE TBEST in 
Hanvroon HORSE HAY FORK I voria 
Catalogue tree. Pennock M’f’g Co., Kennett Square, Pa, 


“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 


tonetoven | HHRESHERS firrtsts 


(Suited to all sections.) Write for F REE Illus. Pamphlet 
and Prices to The Anitman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


a W. H. Harrison & Bro. 


Manufacturers. 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 





















AND FIRE- jor Miah Staioywa 


A SPECIALTY. 
iS Aiso Forehead a and 


=as§ 1485 CHESTNUT S8T., Renta 


AcgRs STOVES and RAN GB S, and 
WESTMINSTER BASE BURNERS, are the best 





ATMORE’S °*4™,,2420!Ne 


ost, 





de 
A 
[Jam 





OBRRIS, . 
fine Steel ry wood Engravings. 
& CO., St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, LIL; 


Whit COCHRAN & NEWPORT, ST. PAUL 


‘THE UNION TRUST CO., | 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


SAVE ONE- HAL “the usual cost ot ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE by becominga 

Member of the United States Mutual gocess | | 
Association 320 and B22 | BROADWAY, New York 

by men who w = 


| Millions of dollars were lost bye" ho “sre 

ures in 1883,and net insured in The Trav ~ | 
dartford,Conn. The wise ones insured, and drew 

$864,000 in cash benefits. 


oO TO INVESTORS. 
oO Theungerygned will 


you secured by mort- 

gage on first-class Real Estate in Minne- 
otis or Hennepin Co., Minn., worth three 
times theamountof the Joan. atid gua guaranteed 
to met 8 per ct. Satisfac i 











of over 1,100 authors. 
Pages. 


For circulars address J. H. CHAMBE RS 
or Atlanta, Ga. Intelligent, ‘Agents Wanted. 


NN., for information regarding inv estments. |. 1A 


| BS O = oes nts Wanted. 


HALL TYPE WRITER! 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 








BEST. Weighs but 7 Ibs, in case. 
COSTS LESS THAN HALF THE 


but $1.00. 


New Book.| The 
ons from t or est 
By Rev. Ra LINN 
Profusely Illustrated wi 


energetic 


PRICE $40 SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST AND 


PRICE 
OF OTHERS. Interchangeable Type costing 
Call and see it,or send for Circulars. 


cor 1123 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 
TL | 1 OR TRUTH AND LIFE. houghts and Chetennt' teins 
ffons from the World's B authors, with begs vhs 

y er § 


MAP 


FOR THE 





cellent pay. Bissell M’fg Co., 20 Vesey St 


Genre WANTED. 


[ASE & Co., 126 Water St., 


American hg nm ay Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Le 


1, 000 AGENTS wanted for a new —- 


Hartford, Conn, 


Ss. S. SCRANTON & CO., 


Wanted Men and Women Agents. 


JAMES E. 
WHITNEY, 


Heaven, %2.75. 


Pleases everybody 
| sa $150 monthly. kK. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 


/ACATION EMPLOYMEN Teachers 


one Students 
wishing a lucrative and healthy business 


COo., ROCHESTER, N. Y 








14 years in business in this +H, orirst-class 
Mention this paper. 
8.H.BAKER, Loan Ao’t., Minneapolis, Mina 


te“ INVESTORS“ 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First Mortqage Real Es- 
tate Loans paid i * rey, York. solute Satis- 
faction GUARA ED. For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Bank, 1 + any or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Security Large. Interest promptly paid. 
Gong for pamphlet, with te: a sam ple forms,ete. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres.) N. F. Hart, { L. H. Perkins, Sec’y. 
I. T. Warne, V. Pres.§ Auditor.’ \C. W. Gillett, Treas. 


RTGAGES 


james D. Husted, Prest. John I. Dunn, Secy. 
on Kansas-Missouri 
Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
49 CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-«8 
Negotiates only the mest desirable loans, se- 
cured by first Mo: t Deed on Im- 
rissa Farms in x, Wena and Western 
issouri. Absolute onfety and satisfaction. 
Interestand principal collected and remitted without 
expense toinvestors. Extensive experience. Loans 
peves —. sre thind S ee of property. Choice 
ds constantly on hand. 
We refer to any of 
Te following: North- 
a & Son, Bankers,or 
Wyandotte, Kansas; 
Armour Bros. Banking é& Bank of Commerce, 
Bank of Kansas City, or Citizens’ National Bank, 
Kansas Cit wet Douglas County Bank, 
Lawren ce. Kan D. Browne Pres. Conn. Fire 
Ins.Co..Hartford & BR. L. Wright, Jr.,of the Fidel- 
ity Trust and Safe De r0sit Co., Phila.; B. McA llas- 
Co R 2 *y., Kansas City, Mo. H. 0. 


m. 0. 
Kher, ‘Leavenworth, Kan.: J. A. Lippincott, AM., M., 
. Chancellor Univ. of "Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


96 INTEREST 


Fleer MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance with lan 
1.200 loans in fn force. tc?” NE vel Have. HAD 

SE A RED RIVER VAL. 
s AGE, and have NEVER LOST 
A DOLLAR of principal or interest on any loan 
ER. here. Interest collected and sent to you, free 
of cost, cock 7 , yess. These loans are very safe, and 


may nearly Tam known 
imes as oemk as oe S. BONDS. and recom- 
mended by leading business men and clersy men, 














Bank of ‘Wyandotte, 























Fast and W estes for whom I have been m 

these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 
REFE 

Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D. D., H 

M. E. GATES, PH.D., ILD Pr 


Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 


Geneseo 
Hon. EF. M. ON ee Manchester, N. H. 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Jake City, Minn. 

R. JNO. K. BUC! Mystic Bridge, Conn 
Tmporters' and T Nationa! Bank, New w York. 
First National Bank ‘St Paul, Minn. 

The Congregationalist, Boston. N. ¥. Observer. 

All are pleased with my investments. Cir- 
cular, with full informtion, references, letter from 
old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, sent 
tree on application. Mention this paper. * Address 


E.P.CATESciixo ronson | 
THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


Me ES 


lishment makin 


Oars: 60L 
A bon vA8 
tras. t mere be 


prong Fes F’ oa enciee oe 
ly, post paid,toany post-o: 

gho o'ce, all labeled, for $13 

or 83) 26 267 Ne 43°35 for $5; 75 for 

& a comple‘a 

TREE 












The oni 


ek ae Me CsteeeeS 
N AR e 

cE Grove. , A Pa 
9 Are the Best. Send 
RURPEE Ss SEEDS for Illustrated Cata- 
logue, W. ATLEE BuRPEE & Co., Philadelphia, 
SEE DS B™ G ECONOMY in the GARDEN. Tho Rest Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs and Requisites,at Lowest Prices 
Catalogues Free. HENRY A. DREER, 114 Chestnut St.Phila 











H® ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, Fitchburg, 
Mass,, offer special inducements for tea chestorders, . 





HE COMPLETE HOME. As:2'* mates 


. New a —New bindings.—New illustrations 

= new designs. se apes gotten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to all pros seed Selis at sight. Agents doing big work. 
EXCELLENT TERMS. The handsomest Pome ever issued. 
Apply now. BRADLEY,GARRETSON & CO., 66. North 4th St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. Also other erand new hooks and Bibles. 


AGENTS ¥ hee t Quick. To sell the 


LIFE <v: NEXT PRESIDENT 


and Vice-Pres. Also,sketch of each former Presi- 
dent, campaign — steel portraits of the can- 
didates, etc., etc. §, ages. Send 50c. for outfit 
at once. Strike x. 

Rely ona reliable house. We have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran- 
tee the best book and earliest issued. Liberal terms. 
Address Hv BBARD Bros., 723 _Chestnut St. 








BATH OF BEAUTY. 


NFANTILE and BIRTH HUMORS, Milk- 
Crust, Scalled Head, Eczemas, and every ? form of 
Itching, Scaly and Pimply Affections of the Skin and 
Scalp with Loss of Hair, demand at all times the 
cleansing, purifying, and beautify ing properties of the 


Cuticura Soap. Absolutely Pure. Anexquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower 
odors and soothing balsams. For Rough, Cuepped, | q 
and Oily Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is 
uitely superior to all other soaps. Sold everywhere. 
rice, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston 
Send for ** How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.’ 


WARREN'S excour 


FLOUR 
(THE 


ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


bd most nutritious and cheapest Fleur 
known. The best food for all, in health or sickness, 
Best diet in the world for 


Dyspeptics and invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 

Makes the most palatable bread. Its value asa 


for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 
our Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent F 





to any address, and shows the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Cxicaco, 
“JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 
an Demotionsed FOOD. cient 

THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple,Duraeble,Ele- 


















Send for catalogues, 
tc., MILLER ORG AN CO, 
Lebanon Pa. 





OR BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 
Pann Roorine Co., W So, Second St., Phila., Pa. 


MAGIC LASLEERA. WAMZE' 


BOOM IN CANVASSING. TERMS 
FREE, James H. Ear, Boston, 
GENTS WANTED tor the Robbins W ane, ~ 


PrymMoutH Lap BoaRD. 
Boston, Mass, 


Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 


ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 
sent free, including Mether, Heme, 23 
16, 


during vacation cannot do better than address 
WILMOT T CASTLE & 


k—be first in the field. | 


aay” One Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town. "“@& | 
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Geo. May Powell. 





VEST_ POCKET EDITION. 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


On Bond Paper. 


Flexible illustrated cover ; and the back of the cover 
having a miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this map, anda 
improveinent on the first edition, 
SuNbay ScHoout Times, January 19, 1884, Sent by 
mail, single copy, 10 cents; $1 per dozen. 

Mk. RALPH WELLS has ordered 100 copies for the 
| teachers of his school. Other prominent Sunday- 

school menin this country and abroad are ordering 
them by the dozen re the hundred, 

The same, bound in either rfod and black, or 
metallic crimson and blac 15 cents each, or 

$10 per 100. 
| Copyrighted by George May Powell. 
| Mr. Powell's justly tamous system of indexing is 

applied to these maps. It is considered far superior 
! to the plan on which the French and German maps 
| are indexed, It isso complete, in fact, that ifthe map 
was cut away from the index, and burned up, the 

index would in most cases answer all purposes, By 
, this system the names of places, srovinces, etc., shown 
| onthe map,are: 1. Alphabetically arranged, 2. Each 
| name is followed by initial letters, showing its direc- 
| tion (that is, whether it is north, south, etc.) from 

Jerusalem. 3. These letters are followed by figures 
| showing the number of miles it is from Jerusalem. 

Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
| radiant mariner’s compass lines, make finding a place 

instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired. 
|, Though this index is the leading feature of this map, 
| it is also finely engraved, printed, and colored, 

The price is cheap enough for scholars as well as 
teachers to be supplied. It would be cheap at double 
the price charge re. It has likewise been very highly 
commended for use in reading the Bible at family 
«worship, and in private devotion, by those who have 
tried it. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


_ 802 | CHESTNUT ‘ ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
| Bostgn; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
; Cincinnati; Chureh of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
ax and of over 1, 


CHURCH ORGANS 


| for every part of the cOuntry. We invite attention to 

our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
| $1,000, and upwards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CLRCU- 


reat 
noticed in THE 

















LARS and specifications furnished on — 
_ Second- hand Organs 1 for r Bale at low prices, — 





KNABE 


ORTES. 
Tone, Touch orm and Durability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West alsinere Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥- 
HE MASON and HAMLIN Organ and Piano 


Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
| largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs, 


UCKEYE 


< WROUGHT IRON 


Punched Rail Fence 
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gant. A positive household luxury. =| > r 4 
60 Changes of po- ® oO ro} 
sition. Send stamp = 
(mention this paper) on oc — 
for Illus. Catalogue. cS . | Fr 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR CO. ro) 2 o KD 
No. 3 f.xth S8t., Pittsburgh, Pr -_ g 0 ® oh 
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1 Wetehmaners. By —— i Cireulare o — Troy 
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M | ME ORGAN. No better Zoe sims 
Organ can be made. ~ = ' , : 
ro is my Organ you want — eee wow hg ny agg op ion oa “ne a —e 


~made eithe: Pinar mental. Aine afacturers «f the 
BON TURBINE WIND. ENUINES, BUC KEYE. VORCE PUMPS, 
BUCKEYE LAWN MOWERS, ETC 
fend for Miustraled Cataigues sad Prices to 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


PRICE REDUCED. Many of the readers of The Sunday School Times who have heretofore felt that they could not afford to buy any of Mr. Wilson’s Bible Land Stereoscopic 
Views, will be glad to learn that, by a new arrangement, the price of the views has been reduced to TWO DOLLARS A DOZEN. The twelve dozen views named b>low have been selected 
from Mr. Wilson’s large catalogue of more than 1,000 views. On the back of each picture in this set, is printed quite a full description of the scene photographed. 

These views were taken personally by Mr. Edward L, Wilson of Philadelphia, whose reputation as a photographic artist was made world wide by his admirable views of the Centenniil 
Exhibition of 1876. Mr. Wilson is an experienced Bible student and Sunday-school teacher, and in taking these views endeavored to meet the needs of Biblestudents. Every care has been taken 
to make each view embrace the most picturesque and interesting portions of its subject. In photographic finish the pictures are unsurpassed. 

Any superintendent or teacher who can afford to buy these views should have them. 


PALESTINE. 


1, Hebron. The place where Abram dwelt; and 
David's first capital. 

5. Hebron, The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
lah, the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

18. The Upper Pool of Solomon, from which a great 
portion of the water supply of Jerusalem was 
derived. 

26. Jerusalem. Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
reputed site of Jesus’ death and burial. 

31. Jerusalem. Via Dolorosa, or street along which 

Jesus is said to have walked to Calvary. 


| 


| 


82. Jerusalem. Arch of Ecce Homo, or arch over the | 


Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have 
shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, 
* Behold the man.” 


33. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where | 


Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the 
movement of the waters. 

. Jerusalem. The Coenaculum,—the Interior, The 
reputed room, where the Last Supper was cele- 
brated ; over the reputed tomb of David. 

37. Jerusalem, Jews’ wailing place, where they 

lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. 


g 


48. The Dome of the Rock ; Exterior—over the high- | 


est point of Mount Mortah, the site of the Tem- ; 


3 


e, 

the Dome of the Rock; Interlor—showing the 
rock itself. 

. The Tombs of the Kings. Showing the stone 
which was rolled up to close the Sepulchre. 

Jerusalem. Golden Gate.—Exterior. 

Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate; showing Gethsemane. 

JGpenen. @hurch of Ascension, Mount of 

ves. 
The Muezzin's call to Prayer. Minaret of the 
Mosque at the surnmit of the Mount of Olives. 
Jerusalem. View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

Jerusalem. View of the central part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives, 

Jerusalem. The supposed Potter's Field. 

Jerusalem. Pool of Siloam. 

Garden of Gethsemane. 

View of the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. 

Bethany, from the hill above. 

. Bethany. The ruin shown as the house of Martha 
and Mary. 


a 
= 
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121, Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 207. Damascus. A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. EGYPT 

123. Bethany. A group of women. 210. Damascus. Houses on the wall, showing how . 

125. Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity. Paul might have been let down in a basket. . ae . 

127. Bethlehem. The stairway descent to the reputed | 211. Damascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana 8. Alexandria, Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 
birth-place of Jesus. River. 16. Alexandria, Pompey’s Pillar. 7 

128, Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 213, Damascus. “ The Street which is called Straight.” | 13 Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria. 

131, The Dead Sea. 230. Damascus. An Arab family and home. 25. Egy ptian W ater Carrier, 

135, Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 231. Damascus. A Jewish family and home. 31. Cairo. View of the City. 

136, Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus. 235. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior, | #5. Moslems at I rayer. 

138, Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 293, Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 50, Egyptian lady, unveiled. 


139, Jericho, The town and the Mount Quarantania, | 24. Jaffa. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 
the reputed place of Jesus’ temptation. 4 
140. Bethel. Jacob's dream. 


44 






. Egyptian lady, veiled. 


82. Eight Donkeys, and drivers. 
87. Pyramid of Cheops—first glimpse. The Nile in 


145. Shiloh. The place of the Tabernacle in the times ARABIA PETRAA. _, the foreground. : 
of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuary. 88, Py ramid of Cheops- close view. 
146. Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 4. Arab Be = in the Mosque Cowft. 9. View from top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 
147. Shechem. Jacob's Well. 7. Group of Bedouin Children. mids. i 
148, Shechem. Joseph’s ‘Tomb. 13. Ayun Musa— Wells of Moses. 108, Cheops, Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
149. Shechem. Mount Fbal, the Mount of Cursing. 15. A Desert Caravan. a Nubians in the foreground. ; 
150. Shechem. MountGerizim, the Mount of Blessing; 16. Ain Hawarah— Marah. 112, Travelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. 18, The Great Well at Elim. 124, The Obelisk—Heliopolis, ‘ 
153. Shechem, Group of Samaritan women. 24. The Last Sight of the Red Sea and Egypt (before | 177. The Nile. A Boat Load of Water-Jars. rf 
1M. Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the entering the Wilderness of“ Sin”’). 202. Karnak Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 27. The Rock of Moses. eee. al Temple. a ; 
155. Shechem. Group of Lepers. 41. bi Amalekite Battle Field, from the Mount of | 225. os eeien pane of Rameses. 
156. Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. oses. 228. Thebes. 1e Colossi. \ 
161, Mount tiltoe ont the Well. The region of the | #4. A_Garden in Wady Feiran. An Arab gathering 7. Medinet Abou—Temple of Rameses IIT. 
last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their Manna. ; Arab Water-Carrier Girls. | ie 
death. 45. Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 3. Scene of the “ Great find of mummies ”—1381. 
162, Dothan. The plain where Joseph’s brothers kept | #. Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the 8. Tomb of Rameses IIT. ’ : 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. Gorge, Mount Sinai. 0, Luxor. iz rom the Theban —— —Evening. 
165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower, The 46. The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 3. Pylon. Temple of Fdtou— nterior. 
residence of Ahab and Jezebel. in the valley. 283. Group of Nubian Children. 


166. The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, as seen from | 58. Group of Monks, at Convent of St. Katherine— ; 293. Philw. Pharaoh's Bed 


the Tower. 
167. Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites 


70. ‘‘ Mayan Moosa,” the Fountain of Moses. 
1 


Mount Sinai. 328, First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 
344. Little Bread Maker. 
. Convent of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of | 350. The Nile at Kirscheh. 


od befare they were defeated by Gideon. Mount Sinai. 357. Caravan Village—Korosko. 
170. Nain, wi no! ere ne? son was Talged to life by | 75. The Second Gateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 359. Korosko and the Nile. From Mount Korosko. 
Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of | 76. The Good Well, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 361. A “ Mecca” Palanquin. 


ration. 91. The Bedouin Shepherd-boy (Moses) Musa. 383. Abvo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 
171. mds: ~~ the Church of the Annunciation. 98. “ The Hill of Aaron,” or “The Hill of the Golden 2. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. Group 


176, Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where Calf. 











of travelers resting. 


Mary and Jesus must have gone for water, 115. Our Dragoman and Our Sheykh with Camel. 405. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Interior. 
182. Tiverias and the Sea of Galilee. 120. Bedouin Council at Akabah. 414. Second Nile Cataract. 
1s, Magdala, and the Seaof Galilee. 122. Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 423. Boulak Museum. Cairo. . ; 
188, Bethsaida, and the Sea of Galilee. 135. Rock and “ Well of Moses.” 425. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
189, Chorazin. 145. The Petra Bedouin Guard. sculptured head at Boulak Museum. 
194. Ceesarea Philippi, and Castle of Banias. 150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the | Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 
201. View of Mount Hermon fromm the Damascus Road. rge. | 430. Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Bonlak Museum. 
208. Druze shepherd with a lamb. 158. Petra. Principal View. | 437. Sheykh-El-Belled. Celebrated wooden Statue. 
205. Olive Orchard, near Damascus. 185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-El Weibeh. . Boulak Museum. : 
206. Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion. 187. An Oasis in the Arabian rt. 450. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 


These pictures will be mailed, postage paid, at $2.00 per dozen. When less than one dozen views are ordered, the price will be twenty cents fo 
paid, upon receipt of $22.50. In ordering less than the full set, name the series, and the numbers of the pictures wanted, as, for instance, Palestine, 5, 31, 68. Egypt, 25, 87, 94, ete. A good, 
plain stereoseope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $2.00. Address, 


P, 0. BOX 1550. 


French Plate 
MIRRORS. 
Orders now solicited, 
to be delivered at once 
or in the Autumn. 
Prices very moderate. 
New and beautiful 
styles, 
PAINTINGS 
restored and renewed 
in the best manner. 
The best and most ele- 
ant Picture Frames, 
ngravings, Etchings. 
Choice Oil Paintings. 
All the Rogers’ a. 
Prices, from $10 to $25, 
a3” Mail communica- 
tions receive prompt 
and full attention. 
Jas. S. Earle & Sons 
$16 Chestnut St., Phila. 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 








Kastlest riding Vehicle made. 
Rides as easy with one per- 
sonas with two, . ‘The Springs 
lengthen and shorten rding to the weight they 
ually well apted to rough count 
ne drives of cities. Manufactured an 
gic byall theleadingCarriage Builders and Dealers 
enry Timken, Patentee, St. Louis. Mo. 





Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
CONSECRATION, 





PRAYER. 
FAITH, ._. 
TRUST & 


HEAV 3 JR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAIS 
APAT™ — (SERVICE. 

THE )**s OF OUR LORD. 

THE V6_, * LIFE. 

TEMP] @& E. 

Price h, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra €24. or postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each, Address, 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa, | ment in The Sunday School Times, 


reach view. This entire set will be sent, pre- 


JOHN : D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography |» 
and Natural History, fi 


EDITED BY 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, ONLY A PostscRiPT 


To the large and strong statements we 


ave recently been making to the public. 
In every point of the Clothing trade 
or Men and Boys we offer the best. 


Holding the largest stock of the best 
With Numerous Mlustrations and Maps Engraved Expressly for this Work. | goods, we offer everything upon a basis of 


price that consults the buyer’s interest. 


: WILLIAM SMITH, LL. D. ——— 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. |S. —. corner Sixth and Market. 





There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, 


“ 


excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete. Thedesire,therefore, for | fr 
a comprehensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the st 
ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the —celligent Bible read- 
ers of our country, and especially have many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers ur 2d upon publishers the 
need of such a work. Such, most emphatically, both in compass and merit, is th. vork which the publishers 
now offer to the American public in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


—OF THE— 
ANTIQUITIES, BIOCRAPHY, GCEOCRAPHY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Its Editor and associate contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known as 
among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed 
their work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of DR. SMITIT himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible | » 


and of every custem and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference 
is made in the Bible or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many i ff 


: nal n 
the mistakes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete history and analysis of each of 


rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. The simple 
explanations of this work, unlike the expositions ot a Commentary, admit of ne denominational or sectarian 
coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every diversity of belie. 


fi 


e 


To make this a popular edition the price has been reduced from 35, and 
is now sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada fer 


87° AGENTS SHOULD WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS.-@ 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper 





you will oblige the publisher, as weil as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertise- 











anda BIBLE DICTIONARY. Tbe necessity of the first two is universally admitted ; and a moment’s con- 70 EMBROIDER CRAZY QUIL TS 


sideration will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 


Vaste’’ kmbroidery—sold at less than half price. 


40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 


om one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
amps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
621 Market St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 449 BRoapway, NEw YorK. 


c OLE AGENTS.N ~ y =} 
FOR LE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 

unshed THE SHELDON, Zyl? su 

Ocean Grove, N. J. City by the Sea. 


Health and Pleasure Resort. 14 hour from New 
York; 20 trains daily; 2 hours from Philadelphia, 10 


inutes from Long Branch. Recommended by the most 


which can possibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers, | celebrated physicians, Ocean water and electric baths, 
7 steam heat. Passenger elevator. Tron fire escapes. 
Wonderful lowing artesian spring. High, dry land; air 


led with the mingled ozone from the pines and cold 


other explorers in Bible lands, here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting | breezes trom thesea. Perject drainage. Nomalaria. No 


10squitoes. Terms moderate. Open all the year. Cir- 


culars, WELCOME E. SHELDON, Owner and Manager. 
the Books of the Bible, every article being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and | — —— 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
THE GREAT NATURAL WONDER! 


The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the mechanical execution 
and typography of the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It contains - ote eeiiem : ~ ? 
y ; substantially , eck c Scenery in vicinity unsurpassed on the American 
over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in black cloth. continent; location of hotel elevated and desirable: 
w 


rst-class accommodation for 300 people; all the mods 
rn conveniences, and every kind of rational amuse- 


ment, with cuisine unexcelied. Terms moderate. 


Address A. J. MICHENER Owner and Prop’r. 
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DO YOU WANT AD 
If so, send for-DOG BUYERS’ @ 
GUIDE, containing colored plates, & 
x00 engravings of different breeds, § 
ae es they are worth, and where to 
uy them. Also, cuts of Dog Fur- 
nishing Goods ofall kinds. irec- Bt 
tions for Training Dogs and B: ced- 
ing Ferrets. Mailed for 10 cts. 


= FPHILADELPEIA SENNELS, 
237 8, Sth St. Philad’s. 
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